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Part I. INrRoDUCTION. 


THE present research is an experiment in the application of those 
methods that are yielding results in Cognitive Tests to Tests of Affective 
and Conative traits. Comparatively little has been done in getting 
quantitative measures of instinctive traits. They are admittedly im- 
portant, but present many difficulties. And although there are many 
workers in the field of Character and Temperament, there are few results 
of a kind to guide the present investigation. 

Its problem is that of ascertaining to what extent certain tests 
applied with the object of measuring such traits as Fear and Pugnacity, 
Self-assertion and Submission succeed in this aim, and to what extent 
they are reliable. As mental tests they fall on the Affective and Conative 
side rather than on the Cognitive side. The title ‘Temperamental’ was 
given to indicate this, rather than that the tests are tests of Tempera- 
ment. For whereas in the popular use Temperament is often used 
broadly with a qualifying adjective to indicate some leading trait, as 
when one speaks of “a cheerful temperament,” it is used by some 
writers to mean those aspects of character that correspond to the 
physical development, particularly the development of the ductless 
glands. And this investigation does not extend to physical tests, though 
that would have been interesting. 

Temperamental tests suffer from the difficulty that subjects are shy of 
them. Many people feel, no doubt rightly, that their temperament cannot 
be summed up under a typical name; that it presents many contradictory 
features, and a richness that is not to be summed in figures. 

Another difficulty is to find any method of applying a quantitative 
scale, and to make tests that are comparable. 

Hesitations were, however, resolved by setting to work. The tests 
chosen were individual and involve a good deal of time for the reagents. 
They are also long in treatment. Yet they presented sufficient features 
of interest to make it worth carrying through a considerable amount of 
quantitative work upon the original material. 

These results this paper seeks to present. It aims at making the 
procedure clear, and at giving the tables showing the reliability and 
the intercorrelations of the tests used. The intercorrelations of the 
separate tests tend to show that the traits used do succeed in defining 
opposing characteristics, for, where between like traits the correlation 
is positive, between the opposing traits (when these are strongly marked) 
it is negative. 
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On the other hand, the low reliability in some instances makes the 
practical value of the tests somewhat questionable, particularly as a 
basis for quantitative ratings. The tests taken as a cumulative whole 
give some guide to character. But for this purpose they must be taken 
as supplementing one the other and as guiding and informing intuitive 
judgments. Comparing the tests with one another, their correlations 
tended to be positive, but the further comparison of the figures showed 
the nature of this agreement to be by no means simple. It 1s of course 
to be expected that with anything so complex as personality, the results 
would contain many varying factors, but it seems not unreasonable to 
hope that fresh light may be thrown by the experimental method upon, 
at least, some of these factors, and it was in this hope that the present 
work was undertaken. 

The work has been done at the Psychological Laboratory, University 
College, London, and thanks are due to all who have rendered their 
advice and aid: to Professor Spearman, to Mr S. J. F. Philpott, and 
above all to Mr J. C. Fliigel, without whose constant assistance and 
counsel it could not have been undertaken or carried out. 

Thanks are also due to the many subjects who so willingly assisted 
by undergoing the tests. 


Part II. ProcEepuRE. 


The Tests used. Our subjects were asked to submit to a Word 
Reaction Test and to the Pressey Test, which they took in the laboratory, 
and to answer a Questionnaire, which they carried home and answered 
at leisure. 

The Subjects. The subjects were mainly drawn from University 
College, London, and were students or lecturers there. There were nine 
others who volunteered as subjects who were not connected with the 
College. There were more women than men, the proportion being 
13 to 8. Our subjects were not asked to state their ages; roughly they 
fall into three classes: those who were lecturers in the College, or who 
held a similar responsible position; those who were post-graduate 
students; those who were undergraduates. The proportion was 1 : 4: 4. 
The average age would probably be between 25 and 28 years. 


1. The Word Reaction Test. 


Procedure in the Word Reaction Test. The method of this test approxi- 
mated to that of H. T. Moore, described in the American Journal of 
Psychology, vol. Xxvu, pp. 227-233. It consisted of 118 stimulus words. 
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The first eleven of these (‘preliminary words’) were chosen with a view 
to avoiding any strong conative tendency, and the time reaction of 
these gave an average from which plus and minus deviations were 
taken for those that followed. The subsequent hundred words (‘test 
words’) were chosen with the object of getting the reaction of the 
following instinctive traits: Acquisition, Work, Sex, Self-Assertion 
(Positive-Self-Feeling), Self-Abasement (Negative-Self-Feeling), Disgust, 
Fear, Pugnacity, Tenderness, and Curiosity. Ten words were assigned 
to each of these categories, each word being selected as being likely to 
appeal to its relative trait. There were also, here and there among them, 
seven indifferent words. 

Instructions. To each subject instructions were given in terms of 
this kind: 

“We want you to put yourself into a personal attitude to each word 
as it is read, and then respond as quickly as possible with the word or 
phrase that rises in response to it. If the word ‘fire’ be given, the reply 
‘fireplace’ may occur to you. But if you take a personal attitude to it, 
then some such response as ‘draw near,’ ‘warm myself,’ or ‘get away 
from,’ may come up; or if you thought of the house on fire ‘escape’ 
‘call the brigade’; the thought of a household fire might bring ‘make 
up,’ ‘put out.’ Similarly a word such as ‘door’ may suggest ‘window’ 
or ‘doorknob’; but if you put yourself into a personal attitude, a reply 
such as ‘go in,’ ‘go out,’ ‘open,’ or ‘shut’ will express it. We want you 
to adopt a personal attitude at once. With such words as ‘pleasant 
odour,’ ‘gritty taste,’ the name of an odour that is pleasant would be 
acceptable, or your reaction to a recent experience if that be called up’. 

We also ask you to give a number indicating the degree of interest 
or emotion roused by the word, in a scale of 1 to 5, where 


5 would indicate very much, 
4 would indicate much, 

3 would indicate moderate, 
2 would indicate little, 

1 would indicate very little, 
0 would indicate none. 


Or if a mark between these is needed 3-5 or 2:5, etc., may be given?.”’ 


1 This form was a little modified in some instances, particularly in reply to questions 


where these arose. 
3 The request for this number was an addition to the Test of Moore and was made 


on the suggestion of Mr J.C. Fliigel. The results will show that it was a valuable suggestion. 
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Method of getting a Quantitative Mark from the Time Reaction. From 
the reaction of the eleven ‘preliminary words’ an average time! was 
taken, and this was then considered as being the ‘normal average’ time 
of the individual subject. To this ‘normal average’ a mark of 12 was 
assigned, with regard to the marking of the ‘test words.’ Minus devia- 
tions (quicker reactions) increased the mark, plus ones (slower reactions) 
decreased it, in the proportion by which the deviations fell short of, or 
exceeded, the ‘normal average’ respectively. Thus, if the ‘normal 
average’ time was two seconds, a reaction of one second got 24, a 
reaction of four seconds 6 marks, and so on, proportionately. 

Grouping of Replies. The replies were then examined. If a reply 
could reasonably be assigned to the category from which the stimulus 
word was taken, the mark was given to that category. But if the word 
was manifestly unsuitable for it, the mark was, in some instances, 
transferred to the category to which it seemed to belong, in others, if 
the reply seemed unsuited to any, it was neglected. Occasionally a 
reply was divided and its mark divided evenly between two: e.g. replies 
expressing contempt were given to Disgust and Positive-Self-Feeling 
if the rest of the replies showed them to need this. But this was done 
sparingly for it opened up difficulties. 

This method tends to give preference to a leading trait, and it 
assumes that quickness in reply tends to show the marked character- 
istics. 

Treatment. When all the replies had been taken, they were summed 
in the ten categories indicated above. This measurement gave the 
‘reaction value’ for each category, 2.e. a value in which each category 
suffered the losses and gains resulting from the process of transfer just 
described. Replies were taken also to the indifferent words, but the 
resulting mark was not used. 

Treatment of the Emotion’ Values. These were treated in the same 
way, being also transferred with the mark, if an answer required it. 
But, as this obviously gave preference to a category with a transferred 
number, the average—and not the sum—of the marks allotted to each 
category was taken as the basis of the Emotion Values. For the aim 
here was to obtain a measure of the intensity of emotion accompanying 
particular kinds of instinctive response, and not (as had been the case 
with the reaction marks) to obtain a measure of the frequency or readiness 
of these kinds of response. 


1 In a few cases where one irregular time made the average seem unsuitable, the 
mode or median was taken in preference. 
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Inst of Stimulus Words and the Category to which they were assigned. 


(In the order in which they were given.) 


‘Preliminary Words’ from which the ‘normal average time’ was taken: 


‘Test Words’ 


wealth 
dirty 

solve 
threaten 
career 
home 
power 
insult 
weakness 
watch 
endeavour 
problem 
woo 
millionaire 
quarrel 
achievement 
malriage 
search 
danger 
disgusting 
enterprise 
childhood 
conquer 
failure 
bank 
ambition 
river 
fascination 
forgetfulness 
revenge 
cradle 
stink 
shipwreck 
carry 
strenuous 
cheque 
defeat 
superiority 
WOrry 
embrace 
nasty 
baby 
temper 
knowledge 
recreation 
promotion 
lullaby 
explanation 


penny 
entrance 
pillar 
Category 
acquisition 
disgust 
curiosity 
fear 
work 
tenderness 
positive-self-feeling 
pugnacity 
negative-self-feeling 
work 
curiosity 
sex 
acquisition 
pugnacity 
pos.-self-feeling 


tenderness 
pugnacity 
neg.-self-feeling 
acquisition 
pos.-self-feeling 
sex 
neg.-self-feeling 
pugnacity 
tenderness 
disgust 

fear 

work 
acquisition 
neg.-self-feeling 
pos. -self-feeling 
fear 

sex 

disgust 
tenderness 
pugnacity 
curiosity 
pos.-self-feeling 
tenderness 
curiosity 


mountain 
ship 
pleasant 


‘Test Words’ 
vomit 
horror 
pathetic 
hate 

love 
history 
energy 
profit 
jostling 
discovery 
slimy 
terror 
kisses 
guilt 
authority 
effort 
possessions 
fairy 

tiny 
punishment 
wife 
progress 
fortune 
massacre 
triumph 
strange 
putrid 
furious 
meadow 
command 
sex 

pity 
unknown 
messy 
death 
stench 
menace 
angry 

rich 
remorse 
work 
money 
interesting 
mother 
self-realization 
vocation 
blamed 
lover 


lamp 
cucumber 


Category 
disgust 

fear 

tenderness 
pugnacity 

sex 

work 
acquisition 
pugnacity 
curiosity 
disgust 

fear 

sex 
neg.-self-feeling 
pos.-self-feeling 
work 
acquisition 
tenderness 
neg.-self-feeling 
sex 

work 
acquisition 
fear 
pos.-self-feeling 
curiosity 
disgust 
pugnacity 


pos.-self-feeling 


pugnacity 
acquisition 
neg.-self-feeling 
work 
acquisition 
curiosity 
tenderness 

pos. -self-feeling 
work 
neg.-self-feeling 


Sex 
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‘Zest Words’ Category ‘Test Words’ Category 
disgrace neg.-self-feeling task work 

fight pugnacity wee tenderness 
understand curiosity sweetheart sex 

filth disgust property acquisition 
enemy fear success pos.-self-feeling 
inferiority pos.-self-feeling 


The actual procedure can perhaps most readily be made clear with 
the help of some examples. It will be seen from Specimens 1 and 2 
which follow, that following the ‘stimulus word’ are two columns 
showing the category to which each word was supposed to be relative, 
and that for which it was used. The next column gives the reply made 
by the subject. The columns of figures give: first the time in seconds, 
next the deviations from the ‘normal average,’ and then the ‘mark’ 
obtained in the proportional way described, from 12 for the ‘normal 
average.’ The last column gives the ‘emotion value’ given by the subject 
immediately after the reply word. On our ‘Test Forms’ there was a 
space following where any comment made by the subject, or any alter- 
native answer could be written. 

The two specimens that follow will be found to illustrate all the 
important points; the occasional transfer of the ‘mark’ to another 
category than that for which it was intended, its occasional neglect, 
when it seemed unsuitable, and its division between two when it seemed 
to favour two traits. 


Specimens of Reaction Papers as marked. 
1. Specimen taken from a Paper with Even Reaction Times. Average time 2-0 sec. 


Category 
Stimulus Intended to which Emotion 
word category given Reply Time Dev. Dev. Mark number 
wealth acq. acq. obtain 14 06 — £171 1 
dirty dis. dis. wash 20 — — 12-0 2 
solve cur. work work 2:8 — 08 8-5 l 
threaten fear fear escape 5-6 — 36 4-3 4 
career work = work succeed 2:8 — 08 8-5 1 
home ten. ten. love 3-2 — 1-2 7-5 l 
power p-3.f.  — p.s.f. obtain 30 — 10 8-0 2 
insult ° pug. pug. revenge 2:8 — 08 8-5 3 
tiny ten. ten. take care of 2:8 0:8 8-5 2 
punishment — n.s.f. p.s.f. to give 20 — — 12-0 2 
wife BEX Sex marry 16 O04 — 13-0 3 
progress work work make 16 360-4 — 13-0 l 
fortune acd. acq. to get 2°6 — 06 9-2 0 
massacre fear fear to escape 20 —-— — 120 1 
understand — cur. cur, to help 2:0 — — 12-0 3 
filth dis. dis. work remove 20 — — 12-0 3 
enemy fear — to make peace 20 — — 12:0 2 
inferiority nsf. p.s.f. to remove 20 — — 12:0 2 
task work work to do 2-0 — — 12-0 1 
wee ten. ten. to help 34 — 1:4 7-0 2 
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2. Specimen taken from a Paper with Uneven Reaction Times. Average time 5-0 sec. 


Catego 
Stimulus Category to whic Emotion 
word intended _ given Reply Time Dev. Dev. Mark number 

progress work work Wanttomake—a 12:0 — — 5-0 4 

road, @ career 
fortune acq. acq. hope for good f. 170 — 12:0 3°5 3 
massacre fear fear strong horror 40 10 — 15-0 5 
triumph p.s.f. ».8.f glow of pleasure 28 22 — 21-4 5 
strange cur. ear nervousness 11-4 — 6-4 5:3 4 
putri dis. dis. dislike 38 = 1- — 158 5 
furious pug. pug. dislike 5-4 —- oO4 111 5 
meadow — — pleasure — — — = 
command p.s.f. p.s.f. satisfaction 50 — — 12-0 4 
sex sex sex interest, teaching 8-4 — 3-4 71 4 

of sex necessary 
pity ten. ten. there again, sym- 7:4 — 2-4 8-1 4 

pathetic 

cur. mixture of enjoy- 4:2 0-8 — 14-3 4 

unknown ten. ae ment and fear 
messy dis. dis. dislike 24 26 — 250 5 


In Specimen 1 we have an example of a case that has an even re- 
action time, eight out of the twenty reactions being the same as the 
‘normal average’ and scoring 12 marks. Here it will be seen that the 
reply to ‘punishment’ is ‘to give’; this expresses self-assertion rather 
than submission and it is given to Positive and not to Negative-Self- 
Feeling; the reply to ‘filth’ is divided between Work and Disgust; the 
reply ‘to make peace’ given in response to ‘enemy’ could not go to Fear, 
and it was not used, as no suitable place could be found in the limited 
number of our categories. 

Specimen 2 is taken from a paper showing uneven reaction times. 
There is only one reply, out of the twelve given, that is the same as 
the ‘normal average.’ The replies (in the twelve words given in the 
example) vary in time between 2:4 and 17-0 seconds. A glance at the 
‘mark’ will show a corresponding variation, the quickest response 
carrying 25:8 marks and the slowest 3-5. This paper has a good example 
of a reply which itself suggests two categories. The reply to ‘unknown’ 
was ‘mixture of enjoyment and fear’ and the mark was divided between 
Curiosity and Fear. It will be seen that the replies in this case are 
highly coloured, and that the ‘emotion values’ are high. Compare the 
three words that are similar in the two papers (progress, fortune, mas- 
sacre); they receive 1, 0, 1 for ‘emotion value’ in the first, and 4, 3, 5, 
in the second. 


2. The Pressey Test. 


Procedure in the Pressey Test. The test used is the X-O Test 
which is described in The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. xvi, 
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pp. 55-64 (1921). In the preparation of the form used in the Laboratory 
of University College, some verbal alterations were made by Mr J. C. 
Fliigel, as the original form contained some Americanisms that might 
not have been intelligible to students here. Such alterations were the 
substitution of ‘ridicule’ for ‘giggle’ and ‘giggling,’ ‘murderer’ for 
‘thug,’ ‘slacker’ for ‘quitter,’ and ‘lewd’ for ‘tough.’ 

There was one other substitution made for a different reason. It 
was found that the word ‘fried’ on the first page, which was one of 
the joker words, was frequently crossed out because of its association 
with ‘fried fish,’ which many of the students regarded as unpleasant. 
The word ‘fresh’ was accordingly substituted for it. This test is one 
that consists of crossing out words according to very definite instruc- 
tions and the results taken are according to the directions given in the 
article cited. 


3. The Questionnarre. 


Procedure with the Questionnaire. The Questionnaire used (with some 
additions and alterations—notably a set of questions for the categories 
of Curiosity and Tenderness) was one prepared by Mr J. C. Fliigel?. 
The questions on ‘Self’ were divided into two parts and corresponded 
with our traits ‘ Positive-Self-Feeling’ and ‘ Negative-Self-Feeling.’ There 
were more Character Traits in the Questionnaire than in the Reaction 
Test, but it was considered better to leave them in, as throwing light 
upon the personality. 

Our subjects were asked to answer the questions at leisure. The 
method that they were asked to use in assigning a quantitative mark 1s 
given in the instructions, which are given below, together with the 
questions employed. 


Questionnaire. 


Instructions. 
You are earnestly requested to answer these questions with all possible care and 
accuracy. They should be answered in the following manner: 


A. Mark on the paper the number of the question and the main heading (Work, 
Self), under which it falls. 


1 The tests are also discussed in the following articles: 

‘Cross Out Tests, with a suggested group scale of the Emotions,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1919, pp. 68-80. 

“First Review of a Group Scale designed for investigating the Emotions with tentative 
norms,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1920, pp. 97-103. 

2 With the assistance (as Mr Fliigel has asked me to state) of Mr H. D. J. Radclyffe. 
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B. Place next to this a number expressing in quantitative terms your answer to 
the question, according to the following scale: | 


5. Very much. 
4. Much. 
3. Moderately. 
2. Little. 
1. Very little. 
0. Not at all. 


(The terms ‘Very much,’ ‘Much,’ etc. may not in every case be exactly appro- 
priate, but their application will be everywhere found quite easy.) 

If you feel that finer distinctions may profitably be employed in all or in any 
of your answers, you may express such distinctions by means of decimal fractions. 
Thus 3-5 could indicate a position midway between 3 (moderately) and 4 (much). 


C. Add any further remarks or explanations which you feel may throw light 
upon your attitude towards the matter with which the question deals. These remarks 
will probably be at least as important as the quantitative answers under B, and will 
in many cases be essential for a correct interpretation of these quantitative answers. 

It is suggested that it may often be useful, among other things, to make brief 
notes as to: 

(1) Difference between past and present. (But except in the case of definite 
instructions to the contrary, your quantitative answers under B should refer to the 
present period of your life only.) 

(2) Any strong tendencies to periodicity or fluctuations as regards the charac- 
teristic in question. 

(3) Whether your attitude in any particular case seems to be.due to a relatively 
simple, straightforward disposition (or lack of disposition) or whether it is largely 
due to the holding in check (‘inhibition’) of a tendency of an opposite kind. (Cf. 
the difference between a man who seldom manifests anger because, being of a placid, 
easy-going disposition, his anger is only aroused with great difficulty, and a man 
who, in spite of a somewhat irascible nature, seldom gives way to anger, because his 
tendency thereto is severely held in check.) 

The experimenters desire to thank you very sincerely in anticipation for the time 
and trouble spent in answering the questions. 


Food. 


Do you, generally speaking, enjoy your meals? 

. Do you much appreciate a good cuisine? 

. Do you find your thoughts often turning to the subject of food at times other 
than the usual hours for meals? 

. Have you any favourite dishes which you particularly enjoy? 


Pm whom 


Acquisition. 
. Are you keen on collecting, e.g. stamps, books, works of art, coins, etc.? 
Are you in the habit of keeping careful accounts of money spent, received, etc.? 
. Do you, before spending money, stop to consider whether the proposed ex- 
penditure is really worth while, or whether you can really afford it? 
Are you usually careful to live within your income? 
Are your thoughts often occupied with money matters? 
Are you keen on earning or otherwise acquiring a lot of money? 
Are you interested in any form of gambling or speculation? 
- Do you have daydreams in which you imagine yourself to be richer than you 
really are? 
Work. 


. Do you ordinarily devote much energy to your usual work? 

- Do you ordinarily devote much energy to hobbies apart from your usual work? 
. Do you enjoy hard serious reading? 

. Do you enjoy strenuous physical exercise? 
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. Do you like to do strenuous and difficult things in your holidays? 

. Are you keen on outside sports? 

. Do you like games that demand much mental effort? 

. Are you ever listless and unable to devote yourself properly to any occupation? 
. Do you easily get tired? 

. Are you ever sleepy during the daytime? 

. Do you find it difficult to get up in the morning? 

. Do you easily allow bodily disability or ailments to interfere with the ordinary 


course of work? 
Questions 1—7 are Positive, 8-12 Negative. 


Sez. 


. Have you often been in love? 
. Do you fall in love violently? 
. When in love does the physical side of love take a large place in your thoughts 


of the loved object? 
Apart from being ‘in love’ does the physical side of sex play a part in your 
relations with, or your feelings towards others? 
Are you inclined to flirt? 
Do you ever feel anything in the nature of sexual attraction towards strangers 
ou meet in the street, etc.? 
o you ever feel any kind of sexual interest or excitement, when at the theatre? 


. Do you ever get any kind of sexual interest or excitement as a result of reading 


books or looking at pictures? 


. Have you ever derived anything in the nature of sexual pleasure from talking 


on sexual subjects with your friends? 


. Do you ever indulge in sexual thoughts when by yourself? (Indicate main topics 


if possible.) 


. Can you, in general, proceed without inner impediment to the satisfaction of 


your sexual desires, so far as external circumstances permit of their satisfaction 
(as opposed to being subject to inhibitions, fears, hesitations, moral scruples, etc.)? 


. Can you now think and talk freely on sexual matters? 


Self. 


. Have you confidence in your own judgment? 
. Have you confidence in your own ability to carry through the things you 


undertake? 


. Do you desire to impress your own plans or ideas on others? 


Are you anxious to succeed in your career? 


. Do you like or would you like to occupy a position of power or responsibility? 
. Do you find it easy or natural to command others? 


Are you anxious to be admired for your position, abilities or successes? 


. Do you resent being the subject of authority? (If possible give further details.) 
. Are you anxious to be admired or envied for your personal appearance? 

. Do you ever do things largely for the sake of ‘showing off’? 

- Do you like or would you like to appear prominently in public (e.g. at a meeting)? 
. Do you appreciate signs of respect towards you on the part of social or pro- 


fessional inferiors? 


. Are you anxious to become intimate with those who are in any way your superiors? 
. Do you easily abandon your own plans or views, when influenced by others? 
. Does your self-esteem suffer when you have been discovered guilty of some 


mistake or negligence? 


. Are you ever prevented from doing things by the fear that you may ‘make a 


fool of yourself’? 


. Do you ever feel overwhelmed by what you have to do, t.e. feel that you are 


quite unequal to the things that you have to undertake? 


. Do you ever feel that you are likely to be a failure in life? 
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. Do you suffer from shyness when going into society? 
. Do you sometimes feel that you are inferior to those about you as regards 


abilities or culture? 


. Do you sometimes feel inferior to those about you as regards personal appearance? 
. Do you sometimes feel that you are inferior to those about you in moral worth? 
. Have you ever felt that you have committed some unforgivable sin? 

. Have you ever felt inclined to commit suicide? 


Questions 1-13 were used for Positive-Self-Feeling; 14-24 for Negative-Self- 
Feeling. 

Anger. ; 
Do you tend to get angry if you are wrongly accused of doing something wrong? 
Do you tend to get angry if you are rightly accused of doing something wrong? 
Do you tend to get angry if you lose at games? 
Are you, more or less permanently, on ‘bad terms’ with anyone? 


. Do you tend to get angry if you feel that you have been badly treated in any way? 


Do you tend to defend yourself if attacked in word or deed (attacked, that is, 
otherwise than by physical force)? 


. Are you inclined to harbour schemes of revenge against those who have injured 


you? 


. Do you tend to hate certain people without any very adequate reason? 
. Are you prone to be indignant at the anger or spitefulness of others? 


When you get irritated, do you tend to give violent expression to your irri- 
tation? 


. Are you inclined to be sulky? 
. Do cases of injustice or cruelty towards others tend to make you angry? 


Disgust. 


. Do you tend to feel disgust at the sight or thought of the normal human body? 
. Do you feel disgust when you touch, or think of touching dirty or slimy objects? 


Do you feel disgust when you see or think of certain discases or injuries? 
Do any animals inspire you with disgust? 


. Do you tend to feel disgust at the sight of dirty or untidy people? 

. Do you tend to feel disgust at the sight of dirty or untidy rooms? 

. Do certain foods or drinks arouse disgust? 

. Is disgust liable to be aroused by thoughts of sexual or reproductive processes 


of any kind? 


. Do you experience disgust in connection with the normal processes of excretion? 
. Are you liable to get disgusted by anything in the nature of ‘improper,’ lewd 


or ‘smutty’ talk? 


. Do you feel disgust at unpleasant smells? 

. Do crude methods of feeding arouse disgust? 

. Does the sight of drunken people arouse disgust? 

. Do certain types of person (e.g. the fawning hypocrite) arouse disgust? 


Fear. 


. Are you inclined to start or ‘jump’ at sudden noises or other unexpected im- 


pressions? 


. Are you, generally speaking, inclined to shirk a fight, dispute or quarrel, because 


of unpleasant possible consequences to yourself? 

Are you, or have you been, afraid of animals of any kind? 
Are you or have you been, afraid of thunder? 

Are you afraid of heights? 

Are you afraid of death? 

Are you afraid of the dark? 


. Are you afraid of open, closed or underground spaces? 
. Do you have terrifying dreams? 
. Are you afraid of accidents or of getting hurt? 
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. Are you afraid of guns, knives or other dangerous instruments? 
. Are you afraid of being alone? 

. Are you in any way afraid of water (swimming, boating, etc.)? 
. Have you a fear of premature burial? 


. Are you afraid of burglars? 
. Are you afraid of breaking conventions, or of appearing different from others? 


. Do you fear anaesthetics or other loss of consciousness? 
. Are you afraid of physical pain? 
. Have you ever been afraid of finding your reasoning powers impaired ? 


Suspicion. 


. Do you think that people laugh at you, jeer at you or make fun of you behind 


your back? 


. Do you find that people often subject you to slights or injuries? 


Do you think that people are more than usually unfair in dealing with you? 
Do you think that people tend to underestimate your capacities or achievements? 
Do you find that people ever unreasonably try to defeat you or to oppose your 


aims? 


. Do they emplov unusual means for this purpose? 
. Do they ever plot or conspire together for this purpose? 
. Are strangers apparently prone to discuss you soflo voce (i.e. in a public con- 


veyance)? 


. Do you incline to impute to people dishonest or base motives? 


Hypochondria. 


. Do you worry about catching infectious diseases? 
. Are you afraid that you may suffer from any other diseases? 


Are you careful not to get too hot or too cold? 

Are you careful about the food you eat? (Mention any special views you may 
have on the subject of food or drink.) 

Are you given to taking medicine? 

Do you attend carefully to the regulation of the bowels? 

Are you careful to avoid getting overtired? 

Are you careful about providing yourself with sufficiently warm clothing, or, 
in general, about being hygienically clothed? 

Are you careful about taking a sufficient amount of healthy exercise? 


. Are you careful to see that the room, conveyance, ete., in which you sit are 


adequately ventilated (particular about the opening and closing of windows, etc.)? 


. Are you particular about the hour of retiring or the length of your sleep? 


Curiosity. 
Does the sight of anything that is strange rouse curiosity in you? (As opposed 
to rousing, for instance, fear.) 


. Are you curious about the personal affairs of others? 
. Do stories of discovery and adventure in remote parts of the world interest you? 


Does the account of discoverers and investigators arouse a desire to emulate 


them? 
Does a problem excite you? (As opposed, for instance, to worrying you.) 


- Do you like detective stories? 


Is the search for knowledye one that tends to become an end in itself (i.e. 
independent of examination, carcer, etc.)? 


. Did you as a child pull things to pieces to investigate them? 


Tenderness. 
Do you like children? 


. Does the thought of a child of your own rouse emotion? 
. Does the helplessness of a baby stir pity in you? (As opposed for instance to in- 


difference or irritation.) 


. Does the sight of an animal harshly treated rouse you? 
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. Does the memory of childish experiences of home stir tender emotion? 

. Do chicks and goslings, pups and small animals excite pleasurable feelings? 

. Does suffering in others tend to excite a desire to relieve it? 

. Does what is weak and in trouble excite a spontaneous move to give help? 

Al, . 

i. Are you given to postponing certain tasks which you know you ought to do, 
or which will have to be done sooner or later (e.g. replying to letters, tidying 
up, etc.)? Mention any important cases. 

2. When you once start such postponed tasks, do you set about it with energy 
and concentration? 

3. Are you careful to avoid waste (e.g. money, fuel, food, material, etc.)? Mention 
any important cases. 

4. Do you tend to hoard things (e.g. papers, documents, materials, etc.) in case they 
might be useful sometime or other? (As opposed to getting rid of things when 
they are no longer necessary.) 

5. Are you tidy as regards the location of your papers, books, clothes, etc.; 7.e. 
do you tend to have ‘a place for everything and everything in its place’? (As 
opposed to letting things remain wherever they may chance to be.) 

6. Are you (so far as matters are within your own control) methodical as regards 
the disposal of your time, the planning of your work, etc.? (As opposed to 
leaving these matters to chance, to the impulses or circumstances of the moment.) 

7. Are youcareful to see that your clothes and effects are kept clean and in good order? 

8. Do you attach much importance to literary accuracy and precision, e.g. good style, 
correct choice of words, correct spelling, etc.? (Mention any important details.) 

9. Do you practise any minor forms of asceticism, with a view to the cultivation 
of self-control or for any other purpose? (Give any important details.) 

W?. 

1. Is your conduct determined to any extent by reference to principles (ethical, 
religious, etc.)? 

2. When you have once started or undertaken anything, do you tend to persevere 
in it, so long as there is no good reason to the contrary? (As opposed to aban- 
doning it from mere change of interest or humour.) 

3. When you have once started or undertaken something, do you tend to keep to 
your original purpose in spite of obstacles and difficulties? 

4. Do your interests tend to remain constant for long periods? (As opposed to rapid 
changes of interest from one thing to another.) 

5. Are your moods usually stable and not easily or frequently changed? (As opposed 
to being at one moment bright and cheerful, and at the next in the depths of 
depression or vice versa.) 

6. Are you usually able to retain your self-control under exciting or difficult circum- 
stances? (As opposed to abandoning yourself to the impulse or feeling of the 
moment.) 

7. When you have promised or arranged to do something, do you usually carry it 
through, even if you find it troublesome, boring or difficult? 

8. Do you usually arrive in good time for your appointments? (As opposed to being 

frequently late without good reason.) 


\° i Berm. | 


Treatment. As the number under the various headings differed, the 
mark assigned to each of the sections were summed and the average 
taken. These now gave us the ‘Questionnaire Values.’ 


1 °A”’ denotes a set of questions designed to deal with the sublimation of Anal traits 
Cf. paper by E. Jones in Papers on Psycho-Analysis, pp. 664-688, second edition. 

2 These questions deal with the ‘persistence of motive’ which is found by Dr Webb 
to he a general character trait. and called by him ‘W.’ Character and Intelligence, E. Webb; 
see especially pp. 58-60. 
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4. Rankings from Friends. 


The Rankings obtained from Friends. We have spoken of three tests 
used: the Reaction Test, the Pressey Test, and the Questionnaire. 
A further step was now taken. We asked our subjects to get a ranking 
from two of their friends for some of the character traits with which we 
were dealing. This would afford two measures obtained from inde- 
pendent sources which we could use to check the measures obtained 
from the other tests. A form was accordingly prepared. In this we asked 
for a quantitative estimate of twelve character traits. As well as those 
corresponding to the Reaction Test, two traits, Perseverance and Atten- 
tion to Health were added, corresponding to the W and Hypochondria 
of our Questionnaire. Copies of this form were placed in stamped 
addressed envelopes. We asked our subjects to find two ‘friends’ who 
would be willing to take the trouble involved in filling in the form and 
who had known them for a long time. Then we asked that these 
‘friends’ should post the form back to us without showing it to the 
subject himself. There were a few cases in which replies were not 
received, or received from only one of the ‘friends.’ But in the majority 
of cases the replies from both ‘friends’ were duly received by post, some 
of them coming from abroad. 

Treatment. The ‘marks’ from these ‘Friends’ Rankings’ gave us 
two measures of the traits that they judged. These marks varied be- 
tween 1 and 100 and gave us the ‘Values from Friends’ Rankings.’ 
The form used and the instructions given for marking follow: 


Form used for the Friends’ Ranking. 


University College Psychological Laboratory. 
Experiment in Temperamental Tests. 


In an experiment involving three testa, conducted in this laboratory, some 
volunteers have been good enough to help us, and have been ranked according to 
the system that is being tested. It would greatly assist the experimenters if vou would 
be good enough, from your knowledge of to consider him in 
relation to the following temperamental characteristics, and to give each a mark in 
the manner to be indicated. This will give a further standard with which the results 
can be compared. 

Will you assign against these traits a mark, between 1 and 100, considering 50 
to be the mark that would characterize an average person, 1 to be the mark that 
would characterize a person in whom the trait under consideration is as nearly as 
possible completely lacking, and 100 to be the mark that would characterize a person 
who possesses the trait. in the most extreme form; all intervening degrees to be marked 
with a correspondingly intermediate number, e.g. 51 to 60 for a case in which the 
trait is slightly more marked than in the average individual, 70 to 80 for a case in 
which the trait is considerably more marked than in the average, and so on. 

Will you indicate by a mark in every case, but put a comment if you consider 
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that in the trait concerned you have had insufficient opportunity for judging, or if 
there are any other points which you would like to mention. 


The judgment in every case will be considered strictly confidential, and will be 
used only for scientific purposes. 


Trait Mark; Comment 
Fear (including timidity, anxiety, etc.) ... 
Repulsion and Disgust (the impulse of shrinking ‘and rejection) 
Pugnacity and Anger 


Positive-Self- Feeling (instinct of self-assertion and sclf- ‘display, 
leading to initiative, confidence, etc.) ... 

Negative-Self-Feeling (instinct of submission, tending to self- 
depreciation, lack of confidence, etc.) . 


Tenderness (the impulse to protect and succour, ‘allied to pity 
and sympathy) ... , 

Sex (including all ite manifestations and different forms) 

Curiosity (including inquisitiveness) as 

Acquisition (the impulse to collect or hoard, in relation both to 
money and other things. Well em loyed it may be useful, 


overdeveloped it may lead to miserliness and the ‘collecting 
mania’) Sie Sas . 


Work (energy d directed to work) 


Perseverance (continuity of purpose, stability, ote. °) 
Attention paid to Health ... 


5. Treatment of the Five ‘ Values’ obtained a these Tests. 


With those from the ‘friends’ we now had five measures of various 
traits of character and temperament: that from Reaction Time, the 
Emotion Value, the Questionnaire, and one from each of two friends. 
Each of these measures had been ranked and the rankings of each test 
with all the others were compared by the ‘formula for ranks’! and the 
coefficients of correlation for each individual were found (Table II, 
Part IV). This same formula was used in the individual cases in making 
the Table of Reliability. 

For the other tables (Tables III, V, VI, VII, VIII, [X) the figures 
were compared by the Product Moment Method, and the coefficients 
are Bravais-Pearson coefficients. 


6. Course of the Work. 


The five measures we had obtained from our tests gave us cn 
correlations for each subject. As the replies from the Questionnaire 
came in the correlations tended to be positive, particularly with well- 
marked personalities. 

When twenty-six cases had been taken, a halt was made to examine 
results so far. We considered that they were sufficiently interesting to 
warrant further trial, and the taking of tests was begun again. These 
were continued until sixty-four cases had been taken. 

The work was undertaken with some misgivings. Initial questions, 
such as whether the original strength of an instinct like Fear or Pugnacity 


1 British Journal of Psychology, vol. u, 1906, pp. 88-109. C. Spearman. 
Med. Psych. vn 27 
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changes with the developing personality had to be put aside. That their 
objects change we know, and that they undergo changes of integration 
and development we also know. Then the doubtful chance of testing 
the strength of such traits by Word Reaction or Questionnaire pre- 
sented itself. These difficulties and others were not lost sight of, and it 
was in spite of them that the work was carried through. 

A more serious difficulty is what we may call the ‘stratification of 
consciousness!.’ Word Reaction Tests tend to reveal conflicts that hinder 
the showing of a trait upon the conscious level, and compensatory trends 
that probably gain in strength from these unconscious conflicts. Psycho- 
analytic knowledge was of use here and threw light upon the nature of 
some of the differences in the results in the Reaction and Questionnaire. 

Kach step in procedure showed a fresh aspect of the delicate and 
intricate nature of personality. But the completed results tended to 
give some measure of agreement. And it became of interest to see 
whether the quantitative data would yield results that would throw 
further light upon the nature of the problems concerned. 


Part III. INpivipvaL QUALITATIVE RESULTS. 


1. Examination of the Results of the Reaction Test with regard to 
Individual Character and Temperament. 


The individual results of the tests and the coefficients of correlation 
obtained between them were examined from the point of view of indi- 
vidual character and temperament. 

From the marks obtained in the Reaction Test a graph or ‘profile’ 
was made of the ten traits there measured, Sex, Curiosity and Tender- 
ness being in the middle, Positive-Self-Feeling, Pugnacity, Work, and 
Acquisition to the right, Negative-Self-Feeling, Fear, and Disgust to 
the left. 

A short judgment or ‘character sketch’ was then written in quali- 
tative terms. When the Questionnaire came in, this judgment was 
examined again and sometimes added to or modified. With the com- 
pleted coefficients showing the correlations of all the tests there was a 
chance of relating the agreements (or the opposite) with the ‘profile’ 
from the Reaction. 

The actual ‘character sketch’ was of course assisted by intuitive 
judgment to the utmost extent and the figures were read in the light of 
such judgment. Many of our subjects were interested to see this sketch, 
and in the course of discussion upon it many further points in character 

1 See note at end of Part III, p. 415. 
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were elucidated and discrepancies in the rankings of the different tests 
explained. : 

Some of the points of interest in these ‘profiles’ were presented in 
a paper read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Southampton in September 1925 and a few ‘profiles’ were 
thrown on the screen and their character discussed. But they are not 
reproduced here, for they do not form the main subject of the thesis, 
and they require the knowledge acquired by repeated handling of the 
same forms to give them significance. They sre not graphs of the 
ordinary type. Each individual case (as explained in the preceding 
chapter) makes its own mean. And the individual differences of time 
reaction explain the irregularity of the outline or ‘ profile.’ 

There are, however, a few points that may be of value here as they 
help to show the varied character of the results obtained in the indi- 
vidual tests and their very interesting nature when considered from the 
qualitative point of view. 


2. Types of Reply in the Reaction Test. 
There were some papers in which nearly every reply showed the 
same tendency: 


(a) For instance, in one case, out of a hundred replies ninety-seven 
are verbs of the practical order: 


shipwreck swim 
stench to ventilate 
rich to spend 
angry to calm 
death bury 

messy clear up 
cradle to rock. 


This paper proved to be a very ‘reliable’ one; it was the best instance 
we had of a subject in whom the conative tendencies appeared to be 
stronger than the affective ones. The Questionnaire from this subject 
revealed a reflectiveness that showed a good deal of power of self- 
criticism; the appreciation of the complex nature of social problems, 
checks, to some extent at any rate, the natural impulse to act. 

(6) In another case almost every word provoked an image: 


wealth Rolls Royce 

shipwreck high rocks, a driving wind and a ship with sails 
messy treacle 

strange big sea-shell 

mournful cows’ eyes 

kisses bride cake 

guilt something shrinking away—brown 

fascination the eyes of a snake. 


27—2 
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(c) A predominatingly affective reaction gave an adjective in almost 


every case: 
disgusting horrible enterprise excellent 
wealth pleasant career difficult. 


This paper also proved, later, to be highly ‘reliable.’ 

(d) There was one case in which two-thirds of the replies were 
abstract nouns. Here are the replies to thirteen ‘stimulus words’: 
wonder, envy, distrust, wonder, curiosity, continuity, fear, repulsion, 
energy, happiness, envy, pity, thrift. 

(ec) There were some papers in which the responses were all short. 
That from which Specimen 1 in ‘Procedure’ was taken is an example of 
this; others almost invariably gave a double or multiple answer, the 
second qualifying the first, or amplifying it; such were: 


marriage happiness, regret 

forgetfulness double, sense of doubleness, a poem, amusement 
fascination two very opposite ideas, grandma, snake 
achievement high, grand, value it in philosophy—Plato. 


3. Assigning of Difficult Replies. 

As we have said in the preceding Part, the assigning of such replies 
to our categories presented difficulties. And there were times when the 
inadequacy of our traits was forced strongly upon us. Some light was 
thrown upon difficult replies by other answers in the same paper; that 
which would have been doubtful judged by itself, became intelligible 
in connection with the rest. For instance, the reply “noise” to ‘ship- 
wreck’ seems doubtful; but when to the ‘stimulus word’ ‘horror’ the 
reply “unknown noises” is given, the first reply, can certainly be given 
to Fear. In the same way the replies as a whole have to guide the 
judging of such a reply as “dislike.” Sometimes “‘dislike”’ is a pugnacious 
reply, as “angry” would be, but where the reply “punishment” has been 
received to the ‘stimulus word’ ‘guilt,’ then when “dislike” is the reply 
to ‘punishment,’ the mark is given to Negative-Self-Feeling. Sometimes 
difficulties of this sort were removed by questioning. 


4. The Emotion Values. 

Emotion Values and Reaction Time. These were also studied in con- 
nection with the Reaction Time and the replies. The assumption of our 
present method (t.e. that of Moore! from whom it was adopted) is that 
a quickened reaction time shows the strongest trait. The assumption 
of Dr C. G. Jung? is that a retarded reaction time discloses the strong 
emotional points. There were many cases in which the majority of the 


1 Op. cit. 2 Studies in Word Reaction, pp. 227 ff. 
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values given seemed to favour the first assumption. Here are six con- 
secutive ‘marks’ with their ‘Emotion Values?’: 


Mark Emotion Value 
12-5 4 
1-4 2 
12-0 3 
12:5 3 
6-0 1 
2-3 0 
and from other cases (not consecutive): 
27 5 
21:6 5 
14:5 4:5 


The figures making Table II, which show a marked predominance of 
positive correlation, make it certain that this was a commoner order 
than the reverse. 

But there are some very important variations. In some cases the 
delayed replies to stimulus words under Fear or Sex have a high Emotion 
Value. Even in the case from which the six consecutive words given 
above were taken the replies illustrate this feature. These are the Marks 
and Emotion Values for five of the Fear stimulus words. (It is to be 
remembered in reading them that any mark lower than 12 is delayed 
beyond the ‘normal average time’ and a mark as low as 3 would be 
four times as long.) 


Mark Emotion Value 
5-4 5 
3°8 3 
4-0 5 
5-0 3 
1-9 4 


On the other hand, it was noticed that many of the replies that 
were longest delayed ended in a kind of ‘break down’ in which the 
Emotion Value given is zero. And replies of this order fell into all of 
the categories, e.g.: 


Mark Category Emotion Value 
4-5 Sex 0 
3°8 Sex 0 
1-9 Acq. 0 
2-7 Acq. 0 
5-3 Fear 0 


Again, examples of both quick and slow reaction times and a zero 
Emotion Value are to be found in the same case, e.g.: 


Mark Category Emotion Value 
30 Acq. 0 
5:3 Fear 0 


1 Throughout the rest of this paper ‘Emotion Values’ and ‘stimulus word’ will be used 
in their technical sense, without inverted commas. 
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It is in studying these variations that the complex character of affective 
life is revealed. What we have called the ‘stratification of conscious- 
ness’ receives confirmation in cases where there are contradictory 
features of this order. 

An Example of Delayed Reply and Zero Emotion Value. An example 
may make this clearer. In one of our cases there was a very long de- 
layed reaction time in reply to the stimulus word ‘profit’ which was a 
‘break down’ of the kind described. The time was 20 seconds; the 
reply, when it came at length, was confused: “Sought out what it means; 
thrift; trying to understand” and the Emotion Value given was zero. 
This, in Jung’s sense of emotion would indicate a point of strong emotion. 
It is evidently however not consciously strong. The examination of 
the rest of the paper shows some connections that may be of use in 
throwing light upon the problem. ‘Profit’ is one of the stimulus words 
for Acquisition. Another of these, ‘wealth,’ receives the reply “‘ want it”’ 
with a quickened reaction time of 1-8 seconds and the Emotion Value 5. 
Two more have quickened reaction times, and 3 for Emotion Value, 
and there are four other delayed replies in this category that receive a 
zero for Emotion Value. Many of the replies received to stimulus words 
in other categories seem to show that Pugnacity is strong. The reply 
to ‘authority’ is “resentment,” that to ‘massacre’ is “‘anger,” to ‘terror’ 
‘“‘to be overcome.” The reply to ‘horror’ which is “overcome; myself 
overcoming it’’ has a delayed reply (4:2 marks) and an Emotion Value 
of 5. 

Bearing these other reactions in mind, it seems possible that the 
delayed reply to ‘profit’ is connected with some emotional conflict in 
which authority and the desire for wealth are concerned. When the 
answer comes, the delay is explained by a rationalization in the added 
phrase “trying to understand.” It is true that the cognitive aspect of 
‘profit’ may be consciously strong, but this would scarcely explain the 
long delay and confusion of the reply. But if there is emotional conflict 
which is unconscious, it would tend to hinder the reply, and because it 
is unconscious, the Emotion Value that we receive is zero. 

There is one other long-delayed reply in this same case. It is to one 
of the stimulus words for Pugnacity, which, as we have seen, is strong; 
the word is ‘furious,’ the reply “uncontrolled,’”’ followed by a long ex- 
planation of ‘“‘people who allow themselves to be uncontrolled and 
furious,” ending with ‘“‘you are amused”; again the Emotion Value is 
zero. Note again the confusion of the reply, the effort at rationalization, 
after the ‘breakdown’ following the delay. If we are correct, this again 
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indicates a point of unconscious conflict. A fuller examination would 
perhaps reveal the connections with that of the reply to ‘profit.’ 
It is not easy to give the strength of the argument that follows from 
the study of all the cases in a single example, especially as all the 
stimulus words must be studied in each case. But upon the whole, our 
cases seem to confirm Jung’s conclusion that an unduly delayed reply 
indicates a point of emotional conflict. This conflict is however un- 
conscious and the very large preponderance of such delays to which we 
receive a zero Emotion Value is a further confirmation of the fact that 
the conflict does not lie upon the conscious level, but in some lower 
stratum of the mind’, so that the conflict is not, at the time, explicit. 
Delayed Reply with a Blank. It is worth noting here that in another 
subject in whose paper there were two long delays and an Emotional 
Value of zero in each, the reply in both cases seems to indicate a blank 
in consciousness ; the replies are “‘can think of nothing,” “nothing comes ” ; 
it may be said that there is no reason to suppose that this indicates a 
conflict. But it indicates some block or obstruction in reply, of which 
the subject himself can give no explanation, and such an obstruction 
has been shown by Jung to be very often due to mental conflict. 
Delayed Reply and High Emotion Value. In contrast to the two 
examples given above are those in which a long delayed reply seems to 
indicate a conscious conflict, and in which the Emotion Value given is 
high. Three examples are given below taken from two different subjects: 
‘strenuous,’ ‘‘um— curious strain; aversion; have been strenuous.” 
Time, 12-0 seconds. Emotion Value, 4. 

‘Career,’ “hesitating between ten careers.” 
Time, 9 seconds. Emotion Value, 3. 

‘Profit,’ ““wondering attitude to people who make profit.” 
Time, 10-2 seconds. Emotion Value, 4. 

Slightly delayed replies with a high Emotion Value were frequently 
observed to the stimulus words for Fear and Sex. Such are: 


Mark E.V. 
Worry lots of things worry me 8-9 5 
marriage fear loss of liberty 6-1 5 
WOITy great 4-7 5 
sweetheart love 5-3 5 
embrace boy 6-8 5 


One cannot generalize with any certainty from so few cases and such 
strong individual differences. But we would suggest that our cases show: 
(a) a general tendency to give a higher Emotion Value with a 
quickened reaction time (and see Table IT); 
1 See note at the end of this Part, p. 415. 
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(6) that the longest delayed reaction times appear to indicate points 
of conflict (often not conscious) and frequently have a low Emotion 
Value, or zero; 

(c) that some delayed replies, however, receive a high Emotion Value 
and that slightly delayed replies with a high Emotion Value occur most 
often with stimulus words from Fear and Sex. 

We may perhaps express this in another way: Where affective life 
is successfully organized in interests that are strong and associated with 
powerful conative tendencies it will depend upon the general level of 
conscious emotion whether the Emotion Value accompanying a quickened 
reaction time is, absolutely, low or high; it will, however, be relatively 
high as compared with the general level of the case. Where interest is 
not well co-ordinated the resulting conflict is frequently associated with 
delayed reaction times and the Emotion Value is often relatively low. 
Where the conflict is conscious (involving suppression of desires for 
which there is no outlet, or which are considered undesirable socially) 
there tends to be a delayed reaction time and a relatively high Emotion 
Value; but where the conflict is more or less unconscious it gives rise 
to the longest reaction time and generally a zero Emotion Value. But 
this zero is misleading according to the evidence we have. It is unlikely 
that the emotion can be consciously accounted for; it is vaguely felt, 
and the result is given as nothing. Other considerations, however, tend 
to show that such zero values indicate points of emotional sensitiveness 
and that there is sometimes a hesitation with regard to the number to 
be given; indeed, one of our subjects, having given a zero, expressed 
doubt as to whether it should not be 5. 


5. General Emotionality. 


Another point of interest in our cases arose in answer to the question, 
“Do the cases that give high Emotion Values show other evidences of 
general emotionality?’’ There are some cases which seem to indicate 
that they do. A case with a general affective response, such as case (c), 
Part ITI, gives a higher general average of Emotion Values than a case 
such as Specimen 1, Part II, which is unemotional and predominantly 
practical. On the other hand, a case that, judging from tone, attitude, 
and replies, showed strongly marked emotionality gave very low Emo- 
tion Values; the highest was 3 (only given in one instance) and there 
were many that received ‘nothing.’ In this subject the reply to the 
stimulus word ‘ambition’ was “high hopes,’ but the Emotion Value 
given is, again, ‘nothing’ and there were many replies that were of a 
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similar kind, There seems some reason in this case to think that there 
was a conscious suppression and that the frequent zero, and the general 
low scale of numbers given, did not represent low emotionality. The 
subject of the reading of the Emotion Values is discussed again in 
Part IV in connection with the appropriate table dealing with the 
Inter-correlations of Emotion Values. 


6. Some other Points. 


Early in the investigation some points were noticed in the results 
that were put down with a view to seeing how far subsequent findings 
would bear them out. One of these was that Disgust tended in a large 
number of cases to take a high place, especially where Sex was low, and 
it seemed possible that it was to some degree compensatory, especially 
where there was repression of Sex. It seemed also as though Tenderness 
might be sometimes compensatory (possibly to Sex), but the results 
were much less steady. Again, some cases suggested that Tenderness 
and Pugnacity tended to vary together, t.e. both were high, or both were 
low in the Reaction results. But the number of these cases was not 
large. Another result was that a trait in respect of which the Reaction 
and Questionnaire gave discrepant results was Fear. There were several 
cases in which it was high in the Reaction and low in the Questionnaire, 
and this was a frequent cause of the low correlation between these two 
measures. There might be several reasons for this. It might be that the 
questions in the Questionnaire failed to tap the strength of the instinct. 
This was confirmed in some of the individual cases where Fear in the 
Reaction was high. Fear was acknowledged to be strong, but to be 
principally operative in social situations; so that the marks assigned did 
not record its strength where fear of ‘thunder,’ ‘heights,’ ‘fire-arms,’ 
etc. were marked zero or very low. Fear and Pugnacity seldom seemed 
to be true opposites. In respect to Pugnacity the pugnacious stimulus 
words in the Reaction Test were often unsuccessful in rousing the 
instinct, but words from Acquisition, such as ‘wealth’ or ‘millionaire’ 
roused it, or words like ‘authority’ or ‘superiority.’ On some of these 
questions the quantitative results will throw light. 


Note :—Some of the expressions used here and elsewhere may seem to indicate a belief 
in the spatial character of the mind. But they must not be interpreted spatially. They 
have reference everywhere to organisation. When, however, the results of organisation 
cannot be made explicit it seems allowable to use terms in current use, such as “lower 
level of consciousness,” to express the difference between them and the results of 
organisation which can be expanded upon a challenge. The organisation must be different 
if not in kind then in degree. 
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Part IV. QUANTITATIVE RESULTS. 


1. General. 


In Part IV the principal quantitative results of the investigation are - 
given. With such a mass of data as the tests presented, only certain 
calculations out of those possible, could be undertaken. There are nine 
tables included in this Part. Table I gives the reliability for individuals. 
Tables II and III give a summary of the intercorrelations of the 
different tests; Table II being the individual intercorrelations, Table ITI 
the intercorrelations of traits. Table IV gives the predominance of traits, 
those that are ranked most frequently the highest in the Reaction Test 
and the Questionnaire. Tables V, VI, VII, VIII and IX give the square 
tables of correlations of the traits included for each of the tests. 


2. Table I. 


(a) This table gives the individual reliability of the tests, t.e. a 
measure of the stability of the predominance of the various traits in the 
given individual. For instance if, in Subject 1, the ranking of the traits 
measured by a given test was as follows: (1) Disgust, (2) Work, (3) Fear, 
etc., the problem was to determine how far the two rankings of these 
traits, obtained by splitting up the full data of the tests into two parts, 
agreed with one another. 

(5) In the Reaction Test the marks obtained from the various 
stimulus words belonging to the same trait, were taken alternately, the 
odd words (first, third, fifth, etc.) making the first test, the even words 
(second, fourth, sixth, etc.) the second. This involved here also, of 
course, the transfer of marks to some other trait where it had occurred 
in the original counting. This transferring of marks (from Fear to 
Pugnacity, for instance, or from Sex to Curiosity) did stress a dominating 
trait, but in the breaking up of the test it was a frequent source of un- 
reliability. For if there were two transferred numbers it sometimes 
occurred that they both happened to be ‘evens’ or both ‘odds.’ And this 
obviously increased the unreliability beyond that due to the uneven 
time reaction. 

The Emotion Value was transferred with the mark. The process of 
transfer did not make for unreliability in the same degree, as the average, 
and not the sum, of the individual marks was taken for the Emotion 
Values. But these averages for the Traits of the Test tended to vary by 
very small differences in each individual subject, and, in consequence, 
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any change in the average, such as was made in breaking up the Test, 
was likely to make a difference in the ranking; for instance, where the 
extreme variation in the Emotion Values for the rankings of the ten 
traits concerned is between 3-4 and 2-1, the breaking up of the test may 
tend to reverse the ranks; this is the chief reason of the low reliability 
in column three. 

The Questionnaire was treated in the same way, the average of the 
marks obtained from the ‘odd’ questions for each trait being one test, 
that for the ‘even’ questions for each trait, a second. Those traits that 
had a very few questions were the most likely to change place in the 
breaking up of the test. Food, Work, and Work-negative were such 
traits, having few questions for each. 

In breaking up the Pressey Test, the top and bottom halves of each 
page were taken in each of the traits dealt with. 


Table I. Reliability for Individuals (breaking each Test into two parts). 


Giving the Average and Standard Deviation of the Coefficients of 
Correlation, and the Number of Negative Coefficients. 


Reaction Emotion Pressey 

Test Questionnaire Values Test 
No. of Cases 62 60 62 62 
Average 322 617 283 -469 
Standard Deviation -344 “171 315 -270 
Highest Coefficient -79 -93 -90 -93 
Lowest Coefficient — 55 27 — 32 —-27 
No. of Negative Cases 10 0 10 4 


(c) This is a summary only of the original Table but the high 
standard deviation and the wide range of the coefficients will indicate 
that the results showed wide individual differences such as make a 
general judgment difficult. Individual examination of the lists with the 
original marks showed that it was the clearly marked personalities, that 
is, subjects in whom the preponderance of certain traits was outstanding, 
that were, in this sense of the word, ‘reliable.’ Compare two cases in the 
Reaction Test in which the traits of Positive-Self-Feeling, Curiosity, 
Pugnacity, were in that order in each, but in which the marks for the 
first were 120, 115, 110, while in the second they were 150, 120, 90. Any 
change in the marks is much more likely to disturb the order of the 
traits in the first than in the second; so that many of our subjects, who 
in the Reaction Test had the evenly balanced ‘profile’ (referred to in 
Part III), tended to be less reliable than those that had an irregular one 
with more clearly marked characteristics. 

Judging the tests by their individual reliability the Questionnaire is 
much the best. In it 45 out of 60 cases have a coefficient over -50; there 
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are no negative coefficients; the average reliability is -617 and the 
standard deviation :171. There may be several reasons for this. One is 
the larger number of traits, another that for some of them there was a 
large number of questions. Another cause for increased reliability is the 
inclusion of such character traits as W, where development and inte- 
gration of character are shown, and where the marking of the various 
questions was very even in the case of any given subject. 

The Reaction Test has 23 cases where the coefficient is more than 
-50; there are 10 negative coefficients; the average reliability is -322, the 
standard deviation -344. The Emotion Values have also 10 negative 
coefficients, 26 over :50; the average reliability is -283, the standard 
deviation ‘315. 

The Pressey Test has 26 cases where the coefficient is over -50; there 
are 4 negative coefficients; the average reliability is -469, the standard 
deviation -270. 

The reliability of a test is an important point in judging its practical 
value. And our tests do not score well in this particular. The Question- 
naire, although it is the best, has not a very high average reliability. 
That for the Reaction Test is low and the number over -50 is less than 
half the number of cases (23 out of 62). Besides the transferring of marks 
to a predominant trait, which we have mentioned, there were other 
features of this test that make for unreliability. One of these is the 
difficulty of getting ten stimulus words for each trait which rouse it 
equally well. For instance, ‘insult’ may rouse a pugnacious reply, but 
‘quarrel’ may fail to do so, and if the next pair of stimulus words acts 
in the same way we get an unreliable arrangement in the ‘odds’ and 
‘evens.’ Again, if there are two or more categories very unevenly divided 
between the ‘odds’ and ‘evens’ it tends to affect the ranking of all cate- 
gories. Yet, as tests of temperament, apart from the distribution of the 
‘marks’ in the test, some of these points that we have mentioned, such, 
for instance, as a pugnacious reply to ‘insult’ and a placable one to 
‘quarrel,’ may prove a valuable indication of traits in character and 
temperament. 

3. The Reliability of Traits. 

The coefficients of reliability of traits are found in the diagonals of 
Tables V to IX, and these give the reliability of traits in the various tests. 

(a) Number of cases. The number of cases in the Reaction 1s 23, 
viz. those having a reliability of over -50 in the previous table. In the 
Questionnaire it is 45, chosen in the same way from the first table as 
having a reliability over -50. In the Emotion Values there are 64 cases. 
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After inspection the 64 cases were used in making the intercorrelations | 
of this test in Table VIII; 64 cases were similarly included in finding 
the reliability of traits. In the Pressey Test 64 cases are included for 
the same reason. 

(b) The diagonal figures in the tables show to what degree the trait 
is steady in all the cases included for each test, in having low or high 
marks in the two halves obtained by breaking up the tests into two. 
High reliability shows that the marks tend to be evenly divided between 
the ‘odds’ and ‘evens’ or that the two parts thus obtained show a 
common tendency to favour one side. Take the trait of ‘Suspicion’ in 
the Questionnaire. Its coefficient of reliability is -81, the highest in this 
test. This is due to such marks as were given being consistently divided 
among the questions in all the cases. There were some subjects who re- 
corded a zero for all questions in this trait; such cases were obviously 
reliable. Those cases that received marks had them fairly consistently 
divided. Where the coefficient is low, as it is for Curiosity, it shows that 
there was no such clear common tendency to mark the same questions 
low or high. 

(c) In the Reaction Test (Table V) Sex has notably the highest 
reliability in this table, Acquisition and Positive-Self-Feeling coming 
next, and Work and Curiosity lowest. The average is -582. In the 
Questionnaire (Table VI) Suspicion is the highest, with a coefficient of 
*81, W very close with -79, Curiosity, Food and A being lowest. The 
average is ‘588. In the Emotion Values (Table VII) Tenderness and 
Work are highest, Fear and Negative-Self-Feeling lowest. The average 
is 765. In the Pressey Test (Table VIII) Hypochondria is the highest, 
°81, Suspicion and Paranoia the lowest. The average is -640. In the 
Friends’ Rankings (Table IX) Pugnacity is the highest, Sex much the 
lowest, the figure sinking to -08. The average is -373. 

The figures bring out a contrast between the reliability of traits in 
the Friends’ Rankings and the other tests. Ina test such as the Reaction 
Test, depending on a spontaneous reaction, in which there is no con- 
scious formulation by the subject of the traits involved, Sex is the most 
reliable trait. It is also high in the Emotion Values. But in the Friends’ 
Ranking, it is omitted in six cases and its reliability is only -08. The 
figures all through in the Friends’ Ranking are low. In Pugnacity, where 
the two estimates, in all the cases included, agree best, the coefficient is 
only -62 and in Sex, as we have seen, it is almost nothing. A reason for 
this may be that the Friends who marked the form supplied, knew our 
subjects from different points of view, one of them knowing him at home, 
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another at College or at sports. Then, again, some traits are more easily 
judged by friends than others; such traits as Self-Assertion or Self- 
Abasement would seem easier to judge than Sex or Fear. Very frequently, 
indeed, in our forms, although a mark was recorded for these traits it 
was queried, and the comment added “Very little opportunity for 
judging.” This comment was added for other traits in certain estimates, 
but less frequently. 

Another circumstance that has increased the unreliability in the 
Friends’ Ranking is that there were a few cases in which one of the 
estimates received was marked in an exaggerated manner, some of the 
traits being marked between 90 and 100, others between 1 and 10. Then 
if those figures that are above the general mean are compared with those 
from the other estimates and these are below the mean, the discrepancy 
is exaggerated. For instance, if in one estimate we have Pugnacity 
marked 90 and Attention to Health 5, while in the other Pugnacity is 45 
and Attention to Health 60, assuming the average for each to be 50, the 
exaggerated marking of the first estimate tends to exaggerate the 
disagreement of the two estimates. 

The judgment as to the strength of instinctive traits has to meet a 
further difficulty. Many of these traits seem to have two fairly well 
opposed horns, so to speak, of development, one of which is advantageous 
socially, the other disadvantageous. Acquisition may become mean and 
miserly, but allied with generosity it is socially beneficial. Pugnacity is 
often linked in popular estimation with an irritable or irascible dis- 
position, and deprecated. Yet pugnacity is a valuable quality, the root 
of courage, that base of virtues which all praise. This opposition is 
evident enough and has been keenly observed from the time when 
Aristotle developed his doctrine of the golden mean. In character it is 
the organization that takes place, and the relation, proportion, and 
strength of inherited dispositions, that is the important thing. Yet this 
complexity makes difficulties in assessing the traits. Where the possi- 
bilities of organization are understood the opposition is often expressed 
and the mark for the trait is given with these in mind. Here 1s an instance: 


‘* Acquisition: 55. Note. I think by instinct he is inclined to keep, but not to 
acquire. On the other hand, tenderness taking the form of generosity militates against 
the expression of the instinct.” 


This was the best form of marking. In other cases a high (or low) 
mark was given with a note that it was in regard to a single expression 
of the trait concerned. 


“*Positive-Self-Feeling: 85. Note. 35 marks above average in regard to initiative 
only.” 
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Others put two marks: 


‘Fear: timidity 80, anxiety 20. Note. Timidity entirely on social grounds.” 


I 
But 


n these cases the only thing to do was to average the marks given. 
if the person judging had taken a balance and assigned the mark in 


view of the varying expressions of the trait and the marks given to all 
the others, it is much more likely that it would have had a better relation 
to them. There are other cases in which the traits are marked with 
uneasiness, that only takes the form of a general comment. But a 
comparison of the two papers sent in makes it likely that the two 


judg 
with 


ments of any given trait are made from differing points of view 
regard to its altruistic or selfish expression respectively. 


We thus have three considerations which may serve to explain the 


lowe 


r reliability of the diagonal figures in the Friends’ Ranking, Table IX, 


compared with that of the other tables V—VIII: the knowledge of the 
subject in different circumstances; exaggeration in one estimate; the 
failure to strike the balance of the opposed social aspects of any par- 


ticul 


ar trait. 


Table II. The Intercorrelations of Tests for Individuals, giving the 


No. of Traits 
No. of Cases 
Average of 
Coeflicients 
Standard 
Deviation 
Highest 
Coefficient 
Lowest 
Coefficient 
No. of Negat 
Cases 


Average and Standard Deviation of the Coefficients of Correlation, 
and the number of Negative Cases. 
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4. Table IT, 


The lists from which this table is made gave the intercorrelations of the 
various tests in our individual subjects. As we said in Part II, our five 
measures gave us ten correlations for each subject. The two rows in the 
last column, where we should expect one, are explained by our having 
taken the correlation between the Friends’ Rankings twice—once with 
the ten traits corresponding to the ten in the Reaction Test, and a second 
time with the twelve which were used in making the correlation from 
the Questionnaire. 

(a) It is in this table that we get a partial answer to our original 
question: “To what extent do tests, put with the object of measuring 
such instinctive traits as Fear and Pugnacity, Curiosity and Acquisition, 
agree together?” 

(6) Examination of the first four columns in this table shows that 
the Reaction has a measure of agreement with all the other tests, the 
averages being -36 for the Questionnaire, -30 for the Emotion Values, 
-33, :35 for the Friends’ Rankings; the negative cases being 6, 7, 7, 9 
respectively, and the standard deviations -318, -269, -290, -286. 

The Questionnaire agrees more highly with the Friends’ Ranking 
than does the Reaction, the averages being -49, -41. With the Emotion 
Values on the other hand it is much lower, viz. -16, and there are 17 
negative cases. The standard deviations are -313, -233, -263. 

The Emotion Values correlate best with the Reaction, the average 
being -30, the negative cases 7, much lower with the Questionnaire, the 
average being -16, the negative cases 17, standard deviation -313; with 
the two Friends’ Rankings there are 16 and 18 negative cases respectively, 
the correlations are -22 and -21, standard deviations -346, -336. 

The Friends’ Rankings correlate best with the Questionnaire, the 
averages being -49 and -41, as already noted, with 3 negative cases in 
each; next well with the Reaction, the averages being -33 and -35 with 
7 and 9 negative cases; poorly with the Emotion Values, the averages 
being -22 and :21, while the negative cases are 16 and 18. 

It is to be noted that the agreement is predominantly positive. The 
accompanying graph! shows the distribution of the positive and negative 
cases in column 1, the correlation between the Reaction and the 
Questionnaire. Here at a glance the marked positive tendency will be 
seen. There are six negative cases, 24 cases between -30 and -50 and a 


1 The graph illustrates the figures of the original lists which were given in full in the 
Thesis but have been cut down as in Table II, above, for this article. 
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Graph illustrating the first column in Table IT. 
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Distribution of positive and negative coefficients of the correlations between Reaction 
and Questionnaire. A, in 60 cases; B, in 23 cases of reliability over -50. 


gradual rise on either side: In A are given the 60 cases which are com- 
plete in both Reaction Test and Questionnaire; in B the 23 cases in 
which the reliability (in the Reaction Test) is over -50. The curve in B 
is very similar to that in A, the distribution being, proportionately, very 
alike. There is a similar positive tendency in all the other columns. 
The figures show that our tests do succeed, to a limited extent it is true, 
in measuring the relative predominance of certain traits in individuals. 
This is particularly the case in personalities with well marked charac- 
teristics. In a case that was markedly maternal, Tenderness was highest 
in the Reaction and second in the Questionnaire; Pugnacity, Sex and 
Acquisition were low in both, and the correlation is -64. In another case 
Disgust came top in the Reaction, and did not appear compensatory ; 
Med. Psych. vir 28 
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it was top in the Questionnaire also and the correlation was -60. It was 
in studying the varying correlations between the columns that the 
coefficients came to be full of significance with regard to individuals. 
Those in whom a trait such as Positive-Self-Feeling or Negative-Self- 
Feeling clearly dominates are comparatively easy to read, and in those 
the Friends’ Rankings agree well together and the figure in column 10 
is high. In some cases which were markedly emotional the Emotion 
Values correlated more highly with the Questionnaire than did the 
Reaction, and the figure in column 5 is high. ‘ 

We have seen that the Questionnaire, in which the person’s own 
judgment as to the strength of certain traits is found, agrees best with 
the measures taken from the judgment of his friends concerning him. 
On the other hand, the Reaction, which agrees less well than the Question- 
naire with this judgment of friends, agrees much better with the measures 
taken from the Emotion Values. This suggests features common to the 
two experimental measures, z.e. the Reaction Value and the Emotion 
Value; they are taken at the same time and under the same conditions 
and are really two parts of one and the same test. Similarly there are features 
in common between the Questionnaire and the Friends’ Rankings; both 
of them are judgments made at leisure (a) by one’s self concerning certain 
traits of character, (b) by one’s friends regarding those same charactenistics. 
An examination of the averages shows further that the Reaction Test 
tends to occupy an intermediate position between the Emotion Values 
on the one hand and the Questionnaire and the Friends’ Rankings on 
the other hand, since it correlates fairly evenly with all of them. It 
must therefore have some factors in common with all. The common 
factors of the experimental situation and procedure which it shares with 
the Emotion Values have already been noted. It is possible that it has 
in common with the Questionnaire and the Friends’ Rankings, the fact 
that it deals with objectively measurable aspects of behaviour, whereas 
the Emotion Values are concerned with subjective mental states. The 
likelihood of this distinction being one of real importance is increased 
by the very remarkable difference between the extent of the intercorrela- 
tions of the traits as measured by the Emotion Values and the other 
Tests respectively (considered later in connection with Tables V-IX). 

Where the commonest result was a positive figure the negative cases 
require special examination to see whether they also present features in 
common. 

The Negative Correlation between the Reaction and the Questionnaire. 

There are six cases of a negative correlation between the Reaction 
and the Questionnaire. The rankings in each is as follows: 
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A B C D E F 
R. Q. R. Q. R. Q. R. Q. R. Q. R Q. 
Acq. 2 10 7 1 a) 6 5 6 3 9 5 5 
Sex 3 5 5 10 3 9 6 4 8 | 8 l 
Work 10 2 3 2 4 l 2 7 6 8 6 3 
P.-S.-F 5 7 2 8 8 5 9 2 9 2 4 7 
N.-S.-F. 7 3 8 4 9 7 35 10 10 4 10 2 
Dis. 4 9 6 3 1 3 7 3 l 6-5 l 4 
Pug. 6 6 9 55 0—COT7 8 10 8 7 5 2 9-5 
Fear l 9 l 9 2 10 35 10 5 65 9 9 
Ten 9 4 10 7 10 4 l l 2 10 7 6 
Cur. . 8 l 4 55) 8=6«66 2 8 5 4 3 3 8 


It will be seen that in the four cases A, B, C and D Fear is a discrepant 
trait. In E and F Sex and Negative-Self-Feeling are discrepant. A also 
shows discrepancies in Acquisition, Sex and Positive-Self-Feeling; C in 
Tenderness; D in Work and Positive-Self-Feeling; EZ in Acquisition, Sex, 
Positive-Self-Feeling and Tenderness; F in Sex and Negative-Self- 
Feeling. With regard to the two cases B and E, where three of the 
discrepant traits are the same, the discrepancies in B are the reverse 
of those in £& (e.g. in B Acquisition is low in the Reaction and high in 
the Questionnaire, while Sex and Positive-Self-Feeling are higher in the 
Reaction than in the Questionnaire; on the contrary in E Acquisition 
is high in the Reaction and low in the Questionnaire, while Sex and 
Positive-Self-Feeling are both much lower in the Reaction than in the 
Questionnaire), and the two cases were notably different in character. 

In three of the above-mentioned six cases a good deal of dissatisfaction 
was expressed, these individuals feeling that they were not doing con- 
genial work; in the first it resulted in desultoriness and a defiant attitude, 
in the others in moodiness. One of the remaining cases had lately taken 
up fresh interests in a totally different direction from that in which he 
was already doing successful work, and another was doubtful as to 
whether the work he was doing expressed his real interests, yet became 
a prizeman for his year. If we consult the Questionnaire we find that four 
of these cases are below the average in their Rankings for W, the trait 
that is suggested by Dr Webb to be a ‘persistence of motive’ common 
to many character traits; the two last mentioned are above the average. 

It appears likely that in all six cases the Reaction may express 
instinctive trends that are repressed, the strength of which is unconscious. 
Conflict in respect of Self-Assertion and Self-Abasement was more or 
less strong in all the cases. In four of the six it is to be noted that 
Positive-Self-Feeling and Negative-Self-Feeling change places in the 
Reaction and Questionnaire. It is well known to those who have studied 
the ambivalence of self-feeling that when the sense of superiority is too 
strong in conscious life it is apt to be compensated by the strength of its 
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opposite in the unconscious. In D, where Positive-Self-Feeling is so 
strong, judged by its place in the Questionnaire, it may well compensate 
for a sense of inferiority that is not conscious in the person concerned. 
If this is the fact, the Reaction is possibly able to measure the extent of 
this Negative-Self-Feeling, which is operative in the individual but not 
felt. Its tendency would be to increase Positive-Self-Feeling on the 
conscious level. In that case a change of place would be found in the 
Reaction if that expresses this unconscious trend; in D this change is 
found, Negative-Self-Feeling being strong and Positive-Self-Feeling weak. 

These two traits are taken as an example because they are natural 
opposites with contrasted names. There are no other traits in our list 
that are opposites in the same marked way. It seems likely however 
that, in cases where there are repressed trends, there is a conscious 
strength in an instinctive tendency, whose opposite will show itself in 
such a test as the Word Reaction Test. 

(c) With the indications we have considered in the light of Part III, 
it appears probable that points of repressed conflict are shown by long 
delayed Reaction Time, and that, on the whole, the quickened reaction 
time expresses the strongest and more open traits. But this is modified 
by the tendency that repressed, unconscious trends have also to express 
themselves by quickened reaction time, and, while the positive trend 
of the figures of column 1 between traits as measured by the Reaction 
Test and the Questionnaire shows a real agreement, it is modified by its 
opposite tendency, which finds its fullest expression in the cases that 
come out negative. 


5. Table IIT. 
Table III. Intercorrelations of Traits in the Different Tests. 
Reaction with 


(1) Questionnaire Tenderness -28 (59) 
089 
(2) Friends’ Ranking Pos.-8.-Feeling +29 (59) Pugnacity -43 (57) 
‘08 073 
Tenderness ‘48 (55) 
068 
Questionnaire with 
(1) Emotion Values Acquisition 30 (60) Pos.-S.-Feeling +39 (60) 
079 074 
Tenderness 38 (59) 
O74 
(2) Friends’ Ranking Pos.-S.-Feeling -47 (59) Neg.-S.-Feeling +41 (57) 
O66 079 
Fear 33 (59) Disgust -40 (57) 
‘079 077 
Pugnacity +29 (57) 
082 


Only the coefficients that are more than three times the P.E. are given. 
P.£. in italic figures, No. of cases in brackets. 
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(a) This table shows the significant intercorrelations of traits in the 
different tests. 

(b) The results of this table will throw light upon the extent to which 
the tests agree in determining the relative strength of any trait in a 
given individual as compared with other individuals. Its problem is to 
see whether the deviations from the average of all the individuals con- 
cerned, for Acquisition, Sex, Work, etc. in the Reaction, agree with 
similar deviations in the Questionnaire and the other tests. 

(c) Most of the correlations are too low to be significant. 

The correlation of the Reaction with the Questionnaire has only one 
significant figure, that of the trait Tenderness. The correlation of the 
Emotion Value with the Reaction has no significant figure. The Reaction 
with the Friends’ Ranking has three: Positive-Self-Feeling -29, Pug- 
nacity -43, Tenderness -48. 

The Questionnaire with the Emotion Value has three: Acquisition, 
Positive-Self-Feeling and Tendernes® Positive-Self-Feeling being the 
highest, -39. The Questionnaire with Friends’ Ranking has five signi- 
ficant figures, that for Positive-Self-Feeling being the highest, -47. 
Reading the traits, Tenderness has three significant figures, Positive-Self- 
Feeling three, Pugnacity two, Acquisition, Fear, Disgust and Negative- 
Self-Feeling one each; Curiosity, Sex and Work none. 

The Questionnaire compared with the other three tests is highest, a 
pool of the averages of all the correlations, not merely those given in 
Table III, being -21; the Friends’ Ranking next best, a pool of the 
averages being -11; the Reaction next, a pool of the averages being -09, 
and the Emotion Values lowest, a pool of the averages being -07. 

The method of obtaining our measures for the strength of the traits 
in the Reaction Test may to some extent account for the low values 
between it and the other tests. It will be remembered that the variations 
about the ‘normal reaction time’ differed very much in individuals; this, 
with the occasional transfer or neglect of a mark, made the amounts very 
different in individual cases. In a trait such as Positive-Self-Feeling, if 
there happened to be an individual with a preponderantly high mark, 
this tended to raise the average for all the individuals, so that another 
case which was high in this trait in his own ranking might fall below 
the average of the whole. The use of ranks instead of marks would have 
diminished this difficulty. But at the time this possible advantage of 
the method of ranks was not fully realized. Meanwhile the random 
element introduced by the transfer or neglect of a mark tends to affect 
the correlations of the Reaction Test with the others. The lowness of the 
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correlations in Table III contrasts strikingly with the much greater 
tendency toward positive correlation revealed in Table II. Taking the 
results of the two tables in combination we may conclude that although 
our tests have achieved a measure of success in estimating the pre- 
dominance of certain traits in the individual, they have been much less 
successful in determining the relative position of individuals with regard 
to those traits. 

(d) The two tables together thus throw light upon the significance 
to be looked for in our tests and upon their practical value. For theo- 
retical purposes—for determining the relation of each trait to every 
other!—high figures in Table III are more important. But for practical 
purposes, where the relative strength of a trait in a given individual is 
the principul indication needed, high values in Table II are more 
important. Our Tests succeed poorly in measuring the strength of a 
person’s Acquisition, or Pugnacity as against its strength in other 
individuals. But they succeed betfer in measuring their relative strength 
in the person himself. For such problems as those of Vocational Guidance, 
therefore, our Tests may have a measure of usefulness; for those of 
Vocational Selection much less. From the point of view of an individual 
choosing a task it is of importance to know whether the impulses of 
Tenderness or those of Pugnacity are stronger; from the point of view 
of selection it is of importance to know whether these impulses are 
stronger than in other people; and while our Tests give some indication 
in the one case they give little in the other. 


6. Table IV. 


(2) In Table IV we have the data from which the coefficients for 
Table II were obtained examined from a fresh point of view. It gives 
the sum of the ranks for our individuals. Its problem is to determine 
which traits, in all the individuals concerned, have the predominance 
in each test. As it is made by the sum of the ranks, the lower the figure 
the higher the rank. The table is in two parts, (A) the sum for all the 
individuals concerned, (B) the same data divided into Male and Female. 

(b) In the Reaction Test, Disgust is easily first with the sum of 212, 
Tenderness next, Work next, Positive-Self-Feeling not far below, 
Curiosity next to that. There is a big drop of nearly 50 to Pugnacity 
and Fear, Sex and Negative-Self-Feeling follow with small differences, 
while Acquisition comes last. The accompanying graph illustrates 
these figures. 

1 Considered later. See Tables V ff. 
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Table IV. Predominance of Traits. A, for all Individuals ; 
B, for Male and Female. 


A 


Sum of the Ranks for each Trait. 


Reaction. 63 cases. 


Disgust... 
Tenderness 
Work ... 

Pos. -Self- Feeling 
Curiosity aged 
Pugnacity 

Fear 

Sex 

Neg. Self- Feeling 
Acquisition 


212 
255 
297 
326 
344 
389 
392 
406 
421 
457 


Questionnaire. 60 cases. 


Tenderness 
Work 
Curiosity 
A ale is 
Food .. 

Pos. -Self- Feeling 
Disgust... wes 
Acquisition ag 
Neg. -Self- Feeling 
Work-negative... 


B 
Reaction. 24 males; 39 females. 
Average 
M. F. 
Acquisition 7-83 6-92 
x Wa 5-30 7:10 
Work ... 3-63 5:34 
Pos. -Self- Feeling 4-22 5-72 
Neg. -Self-Feeling 7-00 6-50 
Fear... se 7-13 5-70 
Disgust... 4-30 2-82 
Pugnacity 6-52 5-97 
Tenderness 5-62 3°20 
Curiosity aad 5-92 5-19 
Questionnaire. 22 males; 38 females, 
Average 
M. F. 
Acquisition 8-00 10-17 
Food .. 6-14 6-96 
Sex 9-10 11-11 
Work .. 3-82 4-80 
Work-neg. , 9-98 9-43 
Poa. -Self- Feeling 6-70 6-78 
Neg. -Self- eee 10-45 8-99 
Fear... 13-73 13-47 
Disgust 8-56 7:09 
Pugnacity 11-11 9-38 
Tenderness 5:93 2°41 
Curiosity 5-14 6-37 
Suspicion 15:30 15-72 
Hypochondria ... 11-40 12-41 
A 6-95 6:29 
WwW 3-02 3°75 


Pugnacity 
Sex bes 
Hypochondria 
Fear ee 
Suspicion ooo 
Difference 
M. F. 
— 0:91 
1:80 — 
1/71 — 
1:50 — 
— 0-50 
— 1-43 
— 1-48 
— 0°55 
— 2-32 
— 0-74 
Difference 
M. F, 
2:17 — 
0-82 — 
2:01 — 
0:98 — 
— 0:55 
0:08 — 
— 1-46 
— 0:26 
— 1-47 
— 1:73 
— 3-52 
1-23 — 
0:42 — 
1:27 — 
— 0:66 
0:73 — 


216 
218 
255 
350 
385 
392 
408 
453 
556 
558 


1 Figures in heavy type are more than three times the P.E. 
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It has been mentioned at the close of Part m1 that Disgust was 
noticed as a leading trait in this test early in the investigation. The 
stimulus words in the list belonging to it seldom missed rousing a reply 
that was suitable for this category, and they were frequently quick and 
quicker than ‘normal average’ time. 

Disgust, in Reaction and Questionnaire. It is possible that the stimulus 
words for Disgust in the Reaction, divorced as they are from any object, 
would rouse a greater tendency to repulsion than do the questions to 


Graph showing Predominance of Traits in Reaction Test. (Table IV.) 
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630 represents the zero line, for if any trait had been lowest in every case, it would 
have been 630. 
be found in the Questionnaire where the repulsion is connected with 
the ‘human body,’ with ‘untidy rooms,’ ‘dirty people’ and so on. Wherever 
an object is mentioned, it may rouse other impulses than those of 
repulsion, because as an object it may be an object of curiosity or pity. 
For instance, ‘dirty or untidy people’ besides rousing repulsion, may 
rouse a counter-impulse of pity. Whereas the stimulus words ‘filth’ or 
‘dirty’ separated from any object seemed more regularly to rouse the 
impulse of shrinking. The supposition that it might be compensatory 
was mentioned earlier and will be considered in the examination of 
Table V. 

Acquisition. The stimulus words of Acquisition on the contrary 
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frequently failed to rouse an acquisitive reply. Words such as ‘wealth,’ 
‘profit,’ ‘rich,’ or ‘millionaire’ roused resentment in some subjects, and 
in others a query that was evidently connected with some thought of 


Graph showing Predominance of Traits in Questionnaire. (Table IV.) . 
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960 represents the zero line, for if any trait had been lowest in every case it would 
have been 960. 


the complex nature of human getting and spending. In other subjects it 
was met by indifference. For these reasons as well as the retarded replies, 
the trait of Acquisition is lowest. Perhaps, as our subjects were pre- 
dominantly University students, the lowness of the trait of Acquisition 
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corresponds to fact. Curiosity and Positive-Self-Feeling hold the middle 
places, Pugnacity, Fear and Sex being very nearly alike. 

The order of predominance in the Questionnaire does not call for 
much comment. It is likely that the traits such as W and Work, where 
interests meet and are co-ordinated, should be high. Among sixteen 
traits Disgust and Acquisition hold a middle place. The graph gives 
the proportion of the ranking. 

Comparing the two lists we find that Work and Tenderness are high 
in both, Pugnacity, Fear, Sex and Negative-Self-Feeling low in both; 
if the traits in the Questionnaire corresponding to those in the Reaction 
are re-ranked and the rankings correlated with those of the Reaction, 
the coefficient is + -66. 

In B we have the ranks analysed from the point of view of sex 
differences. In the Reaction Males predominate in Sex, Work, and 
Positive-Self-Feeling; Females in Acquisition, Negative-Self-Feeling, 
Fear, Disgust, Pugnacity, Tenderness, and Curiosity. Of these there are 
five that are over three times the P.E., viz. the three in which Males 
predominate and Disgust and Tenderness among those in which Females 
predominate. 

There is one notable discrepancy between results in the Reaction 
and Questionnaire, the trait of Acquisition, where the predominance is 
Male instead of Female. But it is interesting to note that with the 
exception of Acquisition the trait in which Male predominance is most 
marked, that of Sex, agrees in Reaction and Questionnaire. In Work 
and Positive-Self-Feeling there is still a predominance of Male over 
Female in the Questionnaire, but it 1s less than three times the P.E. 
In both Reaction and Questionnaire there is a Female predominance in 
Negative-Self-Feeling, Fear, Disgust, Pugnacity and Tenderness. In the 
Reaction Disgust and Tenderness, in the Questionnaire Pugnacity and 
Tenderness are more than three times the p.E. The agreement between 
the Reaction Test and Questionnaire with regard to predominance of 
Male and Female is lowered by the discrepancy of the trait Acquisition, 
but the correlation between them is + -49. 


7. Table V. 


(a) Our Table V gives the figures obtained by taking the inter- 
correlations of the traits in the Reaction Test. Twenty-three cases 
are included, being those having a reliability over -50 (Table I). The 
coefficients were obtained from the ‘marks’ recorded for each of the 
twenty-three subjects. 
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Table V. Corrected Coefficients of Correlation of Traits in the 
Reaction Test. 


No. of cases: 23. 


Cur. Fear Sex P.-S.-F. Ten. Pug. Work Acq. N.-S.-F, 
Curiosity 37 25 07 37 06 49 (-47) 0 53 
217 -161 195 -213 203 -313 171 201 
Fear 25 ‘57 -48 0 12 —-30 23 --0l “91 
-217 -143 -180 155 -180 -244 -180 *109 
Sex 07 43 86 24 39 — 24 -08 44 16 
161 -143 151 -151 163 -219 134 169 
Pos.-S.-Feeling 37 0 24 72 7 18 -26 -80 37 — 59 
195 -180 151 171 167 -176 156 143 
Tenderness 06 “12 -39 —°18 59 29 — 35 17 21 
213 155 151 171 179 °236 173 *189 
Pugnacity -49 — -30 — 24 -26 -29 59 35 ‘11 — -22 
203 -180 163 167 “179 236 173 -189 
Work (-47) 23 08 80 — 35 35 ea - -36 -'19 
313 244 219 176 "236 236 179 -248 
Acquisition 0 - Ol A 37 17 “Ll — -36 72 7 54 
171 180 134 156 173 173 179 -149 
Neg.-S.-Feeling -53 -91 -16 — 59 21 — -22 --19 -—-54 
201 -109 +169 +143 +189 «©-189—Ss «#248 «dg SS 
Disgust ‘T7 — -22 — -62 05 -:19 --12 —°35 ‘08 -18 


°170 *187 -140 -180 *187 +189 -238 “179 *19] 
The P.x. is in italic figures. 
Diagonal figures give the reliability of traits. 
Figures in heavy type are more than three times the P.F. 
Figures in brackets are such as had a correction coeflicient of more than 1-8. 
Average of the correction ccefficienta 1-435. 

The raw coefficients were ‘corrected’ by the use of Spearman’s 
‘correction formula!’ employing the reliability coefficients of the traits 
that appear diagonally in this table. Only where the reliability of the 
trait Work (-26) is paired with that of Curiosity (-37) does the cor- 
rection coefficient rise higher than 1-8, the figures chosen as a minimum 
of reliability in Dr Webb’s Character and Intelligence. The average of 
the correction coefficients is 1-435. The P.&. rises proportionately to the 
rise in the coeflicients. 

(6) An examination of Table V shows that the figures are very low 
and with such small numbers low correlation coefficients are not signi- 
ficant. Curiosity is the only trait that has no negative correlation, but 
its only significant figure is that with Disgust, -77. Fear correlates 
positively with Sex and Negative-Self-Feeling, -48 and -91. Sex corre- 
lates negatively with Disgust, — -52 and positively with Acquisition, -44. 
Positive-Self-Feeling correlates positively with Work, -80, and negatively 
with Negative-Self-Feeling, — -59. Neither Tenderness nor Pugnacity 


1 C. Spearman, “Correlation calculated from Faulty Data,” British Journal of Psychology, 
m, pp. 271-295. 
2 E. Webb, Character and Intelligence, p. 80. 
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has any significant correlation. Acquisition correlates negatively with 
Negative-Self-Feeling. 

Though there are so few significant figures, these are interesting. 
They seem to suggest that in Positive and Negative-Self-Feeling we have 
opposites that tend to vary inversely. That Fear and Negative-Self- 
Feeling have something in common as negative traits, while Positive- 
Self-Feeling and Work have something in common as Positive traits. 

The place of Disgust seems to call for comment. We mentioned at 
the end of Part III that, in some instances, it seemed to have a com- 
pensatory tendency, for, where Sex was low (where it gained only a few 
marks), Disgust was high (2.e. gained high marks). The coefficient in 
this table seems to confirm this, for they correlate negatively, — -52. 
On the other hand Disgust correlates positively with Curiosity, -77. 
Disgust, as an instinctive movement, is described by McDougall as that 
of shrinking and rejecting. This would seem to be negative rather than 
positive, the impulse to withdraw rather than that to inspect or to 
seek for. But when Disgust is allied with Anger, we experience scorn, 
and when complicated with Positive-Self-Feeling, contempt; so that it 
loses its negative tendency in some degree in these cases!. Disgust is 
also directly allied to Curiosity in some of its aspects. McDougall has 
eloquently expressed such an alliance when he says, “Loathing is apt 
to be complicated with wonder, which then, in spite of the combined 
impulses of fear and disgust, keeps us hovering in the neighbourhood 
of the loathsome object, fascinated, or, as we say, in horrible fascina- 
tion?.” In such a situation Disgust may appear more or less intimately 
fused with Curiosity. In so far as the two tendencies, even here, still 
remain opposites, they are in the nature of rapidly alternating opposites, 
which, since they both manifest themselves prominently in consciousness 
and in behaviour, might be accorded equal marks in our tests (leading 
to a positive correlation); not opposites in different strata like Sex and 
Disgust, where one trait may definitely predominate at the conscious 
level (leading to a negative correlation between the two traits, where 
both tests apply, primarily, to this level). 


8. Table VI. 


(a) Table VI gives the intercorrelation of traits in the Questionnaire 
made in a way similar to Table V from the uncorrected coefficients, by 
applying the correction formula. The P.z. rises proportionately. The 


1 McDougall, Social Psychology: “Scorn then is a binary compound of anger and 
disgust...while contempt is a binary compound of disgust and _ positive-self-feeling, 
iffering from scorn in the absence of anger” (p. 135). 2 Op. cit. p. 136. 
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reliability of traits is found in the diagonals; wherever Food, Curiosity 
or A are correlated together, or with another trait whose reliability is 
low, the correction coefficient rises above 1-8 and is not reliable. The 
average of the correction coefficients is 1-477. The number of cases in 
these tables is 45, being here, as before, the number of our subjects who 
have a reliability of over -50 in the Questionnaire. 

(6) The number of significant figures out of the total number is not 
large. Acquisition is the first trait in this table. 

Acquisition. Acquisition correlates positively with Work (-47), 
Positive-Self-Feeling (-45), Food (-62), Curiosity (53), and W (-47). It 
also correlates with Work-Negative, which we should not expect. The 
figure is, however, low and the questions on Work-Negative in our 
Questionnaire may not always be opposites to those under Work. 

Pugnacity. Pugnacity correlates positively with Disgust (-58), 
Negative-Self-Feeling (-62), Work-Negative (-49), Suspicion (36), and 
Fear (-79). In their Conative direction Pugnacity and Negative-Self- 
Feeling, or Pugnacity and Fear, would seem to be opposed. In emotional 
strength they may tend to vary together. Drever couples Fear and 
Pugnacity together, in the sense that what rouses one will rouse the 
other!. In reference to our own Questionnaire, we noticed that the 
questions relating to Fear and to Anger tended on the whole to carry 
low marks, and thus they would be likely to vary together. And as 
Negative-Self-Feeling correlates positively with Fear (-77) in column 6, 
it has a positive correlation with Pugnacity. This positive correlation is 
the less surprising if we bear in mind that many causes of anger seem 
to be connected with suspected insults or injuries, which are closely 
associated with the existence of ‘feelings of inferiority,’ while those who 
are assured of their own position and capacity would, in the same 
circumstances, often find no cause for anger. 

Disgust. Disgust correlates positively with Work (-57), positively 
with A (-53), Fear (-51), Hypochondria (-39)?, Tenderness (-51), and 
negatively with Sex (— -51). Its position as in some degree compensatory 
to Sex is confirmed here, as it was in the preceding table, for the 
coefficient is negative. 


1 “In the case of the human being any agent threatening ‘danger’ and therefore 
evoking fear may also evoke instinctive anger, any agent causing pain, injury or loss to 
the ‘self’ in its narrow or its widest sense, any agent obstructing an impulse, or hindering 
the realisation of an end. The instinct may therefore be said to have two main functions. 
Like fear, but not to the same extent, it is protective; like fear, but to a greater extent, 
it is re-inforcing’’ (James Drever, Instinct in Man, p. 180). 

2 We may remind the reader that Hypochondria is also “Attention to Health’”’ in 
some of its aspects. 
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Work. Work correlates positively with Positive-Self-Feeling (-68), 
negatively with Work-Negative (— -61), positively with A (-55) and 
Hypochondria (-46). Positive-Self-Feeling has no significant correlation 
beyond the two with Acquisition and Work which we have already 
noted. 

Negatwe-Self-Feeling. Negative-Self-Feeling correlates positively 
with Work-Negative (-68), and also with Suspicion (-41) and Fear (-77). 
In the Reaction (Table V) we saw that it had a negative correlation with 
Positive-Self-Feeling. Here there seems to be no agreement at all, the 
coefficient being -02. In the Reaction it was seldom that there was a 
tendency shown to give replies suitable to use for the trait of Negative- 
Self-Feeling when the opposite one was strong and we versa. So that 
transfer of marks in these two traits was, on the whole, more frequent 
than in any other. But the tendency to give low marks to the questions 
relative to Negative-Self-Feeling when those relative to Positive-Self- 
Feeling were high was less marked in the Questionnaire, and there is no 
tendency, therefore, to correlate inversely. 

Work-Negative. Work-Negative correlates positively with Suspicion 
(72) and Fear (-67). 

Suspicion. Suspicion also correlates positively with A (-43) and 
Food (-43). 

A. The traits referred to under this name, the tendency to postpone, 
to hoard, to be orderly, precise, careful of style, and given to asceticism, 
correlate (besides those already noted) positively with Food and Tender- 
ness. It might have been expected, perhaps, that it would correlate 
with Acquisition. But two of the questions originally allotted to A 
(3 and 4) relating to the tendency to hoard were transferred to Acquisition 
and went to strengthen that trait instead of correlating with it. 

Of the remaining traits, Fear, Tenderness, Curiosity and W have no 
significant correlations besides those already noted. Food correlates 
* positively with Hypochondria, and this latter correlates positively with 
W (-63) and negatively with Sex (— -50). 

If the correlations in Table III had been high, it would necessarily 
have followed that there would have been a general similarity between 
the corresponding values of Tables V and VI, since these values would 
have been correlations between values already correlated with one 
another. (Thus, to take an extreme example, if there had been a complete 
correspondence between the ranks of the individual subjects for Pugnacity 
in Reaction and in Questionnaire and a similar complete correspondence 
in the case of Fear, so that the appropriate correlations in Table IV had 
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both been + 1-00, it is obvious that the correlation between Pugnacity 
and Fear as measured by the Reaction Test in Table V would have been 
the same as that between the corresponding traits as measured by the 
Questionnaire in Table VI, since the correlations would have been be- 
tween the same set of values in both cases.) But since the correlations 
in Table III are for the most part low, there is no such special reason to 
expect a high degree of similarity between the corresponding values of 
Tables V and VI, and as a matter of fact no well marked general similarity 
is to be found. Comparing the figures where traits correspond, there are 
however only three places where there are significant figures in both 
tables; and these three are in close agreement. © 


Questionnaire Reaction Test 
Disgust with Sex - 51 — -52 
Work with P.-S.-F. 68 -80 
N.-S.-F. with Fear ‘77 9] 
9. Table VIT. 


(a) Our next table, Table VII, is made by taking the intercorrelations 
of traits of the Emotion Values for all our subjects. The coefficients are 
corrected in the same way as before, and as they are high there are a 
few cases where the corrected coefficient stands just higher than unity. 
The diagonals give the reliability of traits. 

(6) A glance at the table will show the figures to be a great contrast 
to those in Tables V and VI in that the coefficients are very much 
higher. The correlations of Work with all the rest are the highest, 
Negative-Self-Feeling with all the rest comes next, then Positive-Self- 
Feeling, Tenderness, Curiosity, Acquisition, Fear, Pugnacity, Disgust 
and Sex following in that order. 

In studying the variations of the Emotion Values in connection with 
the reaction times, it was not noticed how closely each subject followed 
what we may call his own order of magnitude for each of the traits in 
the test. When these same figures came to be studied together this 
remarkable agreement was made clear. The order of the ranks, it will 
be remembered, was made by an average of the Emotion Values given 
for all the stimulus words of the trait. And it was now manifest that 
this average was extremely consistent for the great majority of our 
subjects in each trait. A subject with an average of 3-2 for Work, tended 
to have a mark quite near it for Fear, while another subject with an 
average of -2 for Work had a very low one also for Fear, and so on. 

It seemed clear from the study of this table that there is a common 
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element expressing itself in all the figures over and above any specific 
common element entering into any particular correlation. What is this 
common element? Were we, when we asked our subjects for an ‘emotion 
number’ accompanying each stimulus word, getting a general level of 
emotional response that has a degree of steadiness in each individual 
and that reveals itself in the average of those marks given, although 


Table VII. Corrected Coefficients of Correlation of Traits in the 


Emotion Values. 


No. of causes 64. 


Work N.-S.-F, P.-S.-F. | Ten. Cur. Acq. Fear Pug. Dis. 

Work 88 1-00 1-04 *S4 ‘09 “08 “93 92 83 
245 “185 166 166 rs 3 037 035 037 

Neyw.-S.-Feeling 1-00 64 «2108 96 1-07 “08 1-04 1-02 “89 
| 245 032 022 026 036 037 030 044 
Pos.-S.-Feeling — 1-04 1-08 66 88 1-04 1-01 1-1 1-00 94 
185 030 037 029 029 032 030 035 

Tenderness “84 06 “88 98 92 83 “94 -80 “84 
166 022 037 031 010 O34 ‘O11 031 

Curiosity 99 1-07 1-04 “92 -70 78 91 “91 82 
033 026 029 031 043 051 010 ‘050 

Acquisition “98 ‘98 1-01 83 ‘78 78 95 1-00 ‘79 
212 036 029 010 043 042 024 048 

Fear 93 1-(4 1-11 94 ‘91 “935 62 87 1-01 
037 037 032 034 051 042 042 029 

Pugnacity Q2 1-02 1-00 80) ‘91 1-00 87 75 85 
035 O30 030 O41 040 O24 042 042 

Disvust 83 89 “04 “$4 ‘82 79 1-01 85 -88 

O37 ‘O44 035 031 050 O48 029 012 
Sex “93 ‘99 $6 “$8 “83 -78 80) 77 77 


0% O31 O46 043 046 052 057 O54 047 


P.E. in italic figures. 
Diagonal figures yive the reliability of traits. 
Average of carrection cocthcients 1-16. 


from word to word they appear to have very great variations (as was 
shown in the examples given in Part 11)? These figures seem to 
show that they do. The conditions of the experiment, it is true, may 
have constituted a certain situation which had its emotional features— 
reacting before the experimenter, taking a personal attitude with regard 
to the stimulus words and so on—and these may have remained constant 
during the experiment. Then there may be a kind of ‘set’ of the subject 
to give high or low figures; such a ‘set’ for instance might be connected 
with the apprehension by the subject of himself as unemotional, in which 
case he would tend as a rule to give low figures. It was true that the 
averages of the marks for each individual (as mentioned on page 416 (6) of 
Part IV) varied within small extremes, and tended to be either high 
for each trait or low for each. But the variations in the detailed marks 
for cach individual from which the averages are taken do not support 
Med. Psych. vit 20 
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either of the above considerations to any great extent. We examined 
over 40 of the Reaction Test Papers with this in mind. Only five of them 
contained no zero, and the 40 papers included many in which the 
emotional level was high. So that, although the conditions of the experi- 
ment and the ‘set’ of the subject may have been operative in some 
dlegree to produce positive correlation, they do not seem sufficient to 
account for the high positive coefficients of this table. These figures 
seem to us to support the view that their positive correlations are due 
to a common emotional factor. The hypothesis of a General Emotional 
Factor was put forward by Professor Burt!, and it may be that this 
general factor finds expression in this table. The lowness of the corre- 
lations in Table V makes us bound to conclude that ‘General Emotionalitv’ 
enters very little into the factors underlying the correlations in the 
Reaction Test. Similarly the correlations in the Questionnaire show very 
little that points to a common factor operating in all our traits. But in 
the Emotion Values the evidence for it is in the general high level of 
the coefficients taken between the same traits that are to be found in 
the previous tables. 

The inference from the contrast between the tables from the Reaction 
Test and the Questionnaire on the one hand, and the Emotion Values 
on the other, seems to be that in the Emotion Values we have a different 
kind of measure from that given by the marks obtained from reaction 
time. The rankings obtained from the two agree as we saw in Table IT 
in individual cases (the average correlation being -30), but when the 
correlations between the ‘marks’ are taken it is evident that their 
variations from -91 to — -59 have tended to express conative tendencies 
that may vary inversely as well as together. In the Emotion Values on 
the other hand, the coefficients must express some individual tendency 
to an affective tone that remains to some extent constant in all the 
traits and that tends to remain independent of variations in conative 
impulse. The source of this affective tone in our tests is not defined bv 
the type of tests with any certainty. It may be, as we have seen, induced 
by the conditions of the experiment, and by the influences that were 
active at the time of the taking of the test. But there is also the possi- 
bility that it represents the general affective attitude of the individual 
concerned, and as this finding agrees with the results of other experi- 
mental work, such as that done by Professor Burt, it is the one we 
prefer. Confirmation of this view is found in the positive correlation (to 
be given below) between the Emotional Values, taken as a whole, and 


1 Report of the British Association, Manchester, 1915, pp. 694-697, 
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the Pressey Tests, which claim to represent a general level of emotionality. 
We therefore conclude that the positive correlations of Table VII point 
to a common underlying emotional factor that tends to remain to some 
extent the same for each individual under the varying stimuli of the 
Reaction experiment. 


Table VIII. Corrected Coefficients of Correlation of Traits 
an the Pressey Test. 
No. of cases G4. 
Hyp. Dis. Ner. Mel. Fear S8.-Con. Sus. Par. Sex 


Hv po- B81 “72 “86 82 ‘76 65 51 71 “52 
chondria “062 024 ‘O81 055 007 096 “090 ‘O86 
Disyust Te 67 “84 57 1-0-4 0) “91 57 ‘76 
062 O47 “O82? -030 “ONS 072 106 073 
Nervous- ‘$6 84 B81 ‘78 A7 55 “465 ‘67 39 
Ness ‘O24 O47 055 ‘O83 O07. -100 091 095 
Melan- “$2 “D7 -78 67 “47 -88 +43 ‘Sl -22 
cholia ‘O51 ‘08? 055 091 ‘O17 -109 ‘O84 -106 
Fear “76 1-04 “47 ‘47 65 “31 1-09 32 “00 
054 030 O83 O91 O94 050 115 O94 
Self-Con- “65 “50 “DD “SN 31 74 30 72 43 
sciousness 067 O85 075 017 ‘094 *110 ‘O88 O94 
Suspicion 51 91 46 +43 109 -80 44 38 “Bi 
096 072 -100 109 050 ‘110 126 090 
Paranoia ‘71 “OT 67 ‘Sl 82 “72 38 41 30 
090 “106 091 ‘O84 -115 ‘O48 °126 125 
Sex 52 ‘76 -39 -22 50 43 Sl 35 


086-073 095-106-094 094 090-195 “88 
All coefficients except those in heavy type are more than three times the p.r. 
p.E. 1n italic figures, 
Reliahility of traits in diagonal figures. 
Average reliability of traits -64. 


10. Table VIII. 


(a) In this table are given the intercorrelations of the Pressey Test 
corrected as before. Here again all the cases were included. 

(b) The coefficients are predominantly positive, and again they seem 
to point to some common factor. The figures, however, are less high 
than for the preceding table. Hypochondria correlates most highly with 
all the rest; Disgust, Nervousness, Melancholia, Fear, Self-Consciousness, 
Suspicion, Paranoia and Sex follow in that order. The highest coefficient 
is the correlation of Hypochondria with Nervousness (-86), the lowest 
that of Melancholia with Sex (-22). In considering this table we have 
ayain the same problem as in considering Table VII. Is the general 
factor to be found in the experimental conditions (in, for instance, the 
mood at the time of the taking of the test), or does it result from some- 
thing generally characteristic of the subject? If so, is it the same 
characteristic as that which finds expression in the Emotion Values? 


29-2 
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The fact that the Pressey Test deals with emotion (i.e. “things that are 
unpleasant”’ or “things about which you have ever worried”’) suggests 
that it 1s. 


11. The Pressey Test and the Emotion Values compared. 


The total score of the Pressey Test, “the total number of words 
crossed out on all four tests,” “is considered an indication of total 
affectivity or emotionality” according to the practice of the author’, 
and we now proceeded to compare the results of the Pressey Test with 
those from our Emotion Values. The total of these would give us a 
score which would be comparable. The sum of the Emotion Values 
for all traits in each individual was taken, and, treating this as a score 
of ‘total emotionality,’ we took the correlations between it and the 
Pressey Test by the method of ranks. The results are given below. 


Intercorrelations of Emotion Values and the Pressey Test. 


P.E. 

Emotion Values with Pressey (Total Score) r=-38 ‘072 
as Bs os (Test I) r=-43 ‘068 

. _ (Test IT) f=-37 073 

“ oe ; (Test ITT) p= *080 

o . (Test IV) r=-26 O78 


(Tests I and IV) r=-36 073 


29 9s *3 


These results are interesting. They tend to confirm the assumption 
that the Pressey Test does give a measure of ‘affectivity’; compared 
with the marks obtained from our subjects, expressly given by them as 
an indication of emotion, the correlations are positive. The correlations 
of Table VIII are all drawn from Tests I and IV in the Pressey Test; 
it will be seen that the correlation with Test I is the highest (-43), that 
with Test IV much lower (-26). When taken together they have very 
nearly the same correlation as that with the total score of the Pressey 
Test. 

The lowness of the figures, whose average is -336, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the two tests correspond in all points and are 
measuring ‘total affectivity’ alone. They are evidently highly compli- 
cated and contain specific factors. Meanwhile, it is of interest that our 
two tables (VII and VIII) dealing primarily with affective states both 
point to a common factor, shown in the general tendency to positive 
correlation in each, and that this is confirmed by the positive correlations 
between them. 

1 Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Xvi, 55-4, 
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12. Note on advantage or disadvantage of ‘gencral emotionality.’ 


A general high emotional level in any person should (we think) be 
an advantage if the organization of emotion has kept pace, so to speak, 
with its development!. Expressions are sometimes used that would lead 
one to conclude that “general emotionality” is a disadvantage to the 
individual displaying it. It may be if it be unorganized, or unequally 
organized. And the training that aims at giving organization to intelli- 
gence may fail in education at this very point—that it does not pari 
passu organize affective life and our power to make and pursue ends?. 
For practical purposes it is less important to know the total affectivity 
than the proportion between the level of general emotionality and of its 
successful organization in interest and action. 


13. Table 1X. 


Table IX gives the intercorrelations of the twelve traits in the Friends’ 
Ranking. The figure taken was the average of the marks given by the 
two friends where two estimates were received and the one mark where 
only one was received. The figures are low with a few exceptions, only 
fourteen of the coefficients being more than three times the p.z. The 
reliabilities of the traits (the diagonal figures) are also low, the average 
being -373. With such low reliabilities the correction coefficients have 
not been applied. The trait of Perseverance has the first place with three 
significant figures, that with Work (-63) being the highest. Curiosity 
has next highest place, for, though it has no significant figure it has only 
one negative coefficient. : 

Attention to Health correlates positively with Acquisition (-38) and 
Positive-Self-Feeling (-38), negatively with Negative-Self-Feeling (— °35) 
and Disgust (— -28). Acquisition correlates positively with Pugnacity 
(-32), Positive-Self-Feeling (:30) and negatively with Disgust (— -45). 
Work correlates positively with Positive-Self-Feeling (-30) and negatively 
with Sex (— :27). Fear correlates negatively with Positive-Self-Feeling 
(—-30) and positively with Negative-Self-Feeling (-41). Positive-Self- 
Feeling correlates negatively with Negative-Self-Feeling (— -57). 

These figures are in striking contrast to those in the Table of Friends’ 
Estimates in Professor Burt’s Manchester paper®. 


1 The organization of affective life is shown in the individual objects in which we are 
able to be absorbed. “It is our interest in the particular truths as organized in a form” 
(W. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Mind, p. 171). 

2 Op. cit. pp. 338 and 397, 3 Op. cit. 
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(1) But there is little indication there of the instructions given and 
the conditions of the judgment. It seems likely that the emotional 
aspect of the traits which correspond in the two Tables was more stressed 
in Professor Burt’s investigation, the conative aspect in our own. For 
instance, ‘Elation’ may perhaps correspond roughly to our trait * Positive- 
Self-Feeling,’ but it emphasizes the emotion by its name, while the 
subheading ‘leading to initiative’ given in our Positive-Self-Fecling 
emphasizes its results in action. 


Table IX. Uncorrected Coefficients of Correlation of Traits 
in the Friends’ Ranking. 


No. of cases 60. 


Att. 
Pers. Cur. toH. Acq. Ten. Work Fear Pug. P.-S.-F. Sex N.S.-F. 
Perse- 25 ~ O04 29 -19 “15 -63 03 15 (09 -—-27 0 
verance O87 O81 O84 0860 0560 OST ONG OSG OST OST 
Curiosity — -04 os “16 2 05 ‘120 --05 “13 0 al 
O87 O83 085 O84 OST O86 O87 O86 O87 = -0S6 
Attention 29 23 44 738 09 ee “ll 08 -38 Ol -— 35 
to Health O81 083 075 O86 O84 OS6 O87 075 O87 O06 
Acquisition 19 “16 -38 427 OL --4 03 32 -30 “11 0 
084 085-075 O87 OST O87 079 O80 086 -087 
Tenderness 15 122 09 —-04 -51 -23 16 --05 0 “13 ‘01 
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Figures in heavy type are more than three times the P.E. 
P.E. in italic figures. 

The diagonals give the reliability of traits. 

Average of reliability coefficients -373. 


(2) Again, what was said earlier with regard to the reliabilities of the 
traits in this table applies here. The apprehension of the traits as 
desirable or undesirable tends to modify the mark given by ‘Friends’ in 
some instances, and in a few cases exaggerated marks were given. Both 
these causes may help to account for the difference between these 
correlations and those of Professor Burt which are so much higher: 
emotion is less stressed and the reliability is lower. 

In future investigations we recommend research workers to take note 
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of the technical hint given in Professor Burt’s Liverpool Presidential 
Address’ which would serve to prevent the ‘exaggerated estimates’ to 
which we referred earlier. 

It seems wise, also, to distinguish emotional strength and acting 
strength in instinctive traits. The large number of negative correlations 
found in our Tables V, VI and IX shows that opposites which vary 
inversely find a place. These opposites, which are different when applied 
in action, may not differ in emotional strength. That is, they may be 
emotionally strong, but controlled in the interests of any actual situation. 


Part V. SuMMARY OF CHIEF CONCLUSIONS. 


The conclusions fall into two parts: (1) those regarding the success 
of the tests used, (2) psychological results emerging from the quantitative 
work. 

1. The Tests. 

(a) Reliability. Our tests are not very successful in Reliability. The 
Questionnaire is better than the other measures but the average of the 
Reliability is only -617. | 

(b) Measurement of the preponderance of traits in the individual. 
The tests secure a measure of success in the measuring of the pre- 
dominance of traits in the individual subjects. The Reaction Test 
affords a valuable means of testing individuals. Where there is a marked 
lack of co-ordination of affective life, the test, compared with others, is 
indicative of this lack. In all cases it tends to show the highest points 
of conscious interest and to reveal at the same time certain points 
of unconscious emotional conflict. On the whole, therefore, the Tests con- 
firm Moore’s hypothesis that quickened reaction time reveals the traits of 
strongest conative tendency and the points of strongest conscious interest. 

But they also confirm Jung’s hypothesis that unduly delayed reaction 
time tends to reveal points of emotional conflict, though this conflict is 
in the main unconscious. 

The Questionnaire gives valuable information regarding the develop- 
ment of the individual upon the conscious level, and its rankings agree 
best with those taken from ‘Friends.’ 

(c) Measurement of the relative predominance of traits in one 
individual compared with others. The tests succeed less well in measuring 
the relative predominance of traits in one individual as compared with 
others, and as objective tests for the strength of instinctive traits they 
cannot be recommended. 


1 Report of the British Association, 1923, Presidential address in Psychology. 
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2. Psychological Results. 


The Reaction shows Disgust as the predominant trait in all the 
individuals tested, and the intercorrelations of this Test show that 
Disgust tends to be compensatory to Sex. 

Analysis into Male and Female shows that there is a significant pre- 
dominance of Males in Sex, Work and Positive-Self-Feeling, and of 
Females in Tenderness and Disgust. 

The Questionnaire shows W (persistence of motive) as the leading 
trait in the aggregate of all individuals tested. 

Analysis into Male and Female shows a significant predominance of 
Males in Acquisition and Sex, of Females in Tenderness and Pugnacity. 

The few significant figures of Table III show that the Reaction and 
Questionnaire tend to tap different aspects of the traits investigated in 
some of them, and a comparison of the intercorrelations of the Reaction 
with those of the Questionnaire brings out the contrasting aspects; for 
instance, while Fear and Pugnacity correlate negatively in the Reaction 
Test they correlate positively in the Questionnaire. But where there are 
significant figures in both tables that correspond they are in close 
agreement, Disgust correlating negatively with Sex, Work correlating 
positively with Positive-Self-Feeling, and Fear correlating positively 
with Negative-Self-Feeling. 

The Friends’ Rankings show that the traits concerning which two 
outside estimates of our subjects agree best are Pugnacity, Work, 
Perseverance and Positive-Self-Feeling; they also show that the esti- 
mates are based more upon the result of the traits in active life than 
upon their affective strength. Positive-Self-Feeling seems to be con- 
sidered the easiest to judge, for it was the only trait in which there was 
no omission in the estimates sent in. 

The comparison of the total score from the Pressey Test and the 
Emotion Values tends to confirm the assumption that in the Pressey 
Test we have a measure of affectivity. 

The intercorrelations of Tables VII and VIII show that in the Pressey 
Test and the Emotion Values we meet with some common factor, 
common to all the traits concerned. The evidence does not make a 
dogmatic statement possible, but it points to a common emotional 
factor that helps to confirm the hypothesis, put forward by Professor 
Burt, of a General Emotionality. 


AN EXPERIMENT AT FONTAINEBLEAU— 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE? 


By JAMES CARRUTHERS YOUNG. 


I do not doubt that there are many and varied opinions about the nature 
and significance of the Institute founded in 1922 at Fontainebleau by 
George Gurdjieff, a man of Greek or Georgian nationality (I never knew 
which for certain). 

I have been asked to give an account of ‘what it was all about,” 
and I do so willingly, with the modest reservation, of course, that it is 
only my account of “what it was all about.” I shall do my best to relate 
as much as possible of what I have to say to the common interest in 
modern psychological problems. It will be necessary to recall the 
motives which led me to take a plunge into the dubious sea of occultism. 
At the outset I would point out that every form of occultism, ‘spookish,’ 
as the significance of the word has come to be, implies its own particular 
psychology, ‘spookish’ or otherwise. Also, I think it may be said that 
every form of occultism aims at self-development through deepening or 
expanding [the limits of] self-consciousness, or however you like to 
express it. Now it is obvious that this laudable object cannot be at- 
tained merely by embracing the ideas of a system, however rapturously. 
The all-important factor of the exercise and proper application of will 
must enter, if anything is to be achieved. If it does not, then the ideas, 
however beautiful and intriguing, in the end become merely ‘dope.’ 
I need not remind you how many people make the classical Adlerian 
‘escape’ into occultism, and how difficult it often is to cure them of 
this ‘dope habit.’ Such people constitute the pseudo-occultists of our 
time and of all time. So it may be said that ‘pseudo-occultism’ only 
exists by reason of the ‘pseudo-occultists.’ I even venture to think that 
the term occultism will tend to disappear altogether with the realization 
that the essentials of its matter (in so far as it contains true psychology 
—and ruling out speculative theory) are implicit in the interpretations 
and findings of modern psychology. __ 

However that may be, I said above that the all-important factor in 
self-development by any system whatever was necessarily the will. 
The insistence, in the Ouspensky-Gurdjieff doctrine, on the need for 


1 A paper read before the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society. 
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development of the will through ceaseless application to the ‘work,’ in 
the specific sense, impressed me deeply. I was not so overwhelmingly 
satisfied with the results of my analytical therapy that I could afford 
to ignore any ideas or theories bearing on the question of will, because 
it seemed to me that ‘failure of will’ was the ‘béte noire’ in neuroses. 
Roughly, the neurotic symptom from the Freudian standpoint is the 
disguised expression of an affect which is too painful to be faced. From 
the Adlerian standpoint, it is an ‘incomparable arrangement,’ by which 
the patient avoids facing a certain aspect of what we call reality. In 
the broadest sense in both systems, it is a question of failure to face up 
to reality. Now it by no means follows that, when it is made clear to 
the patient by analysis what aspect of reality he has been unconsciously 
avoiding, he will at once be able to cope with it. This is particularly 
evident in the case of obsessionists, as I have proved to my own satis- 
faction again and again. A washing obsessionist, for example, cheer- 
fully subscribes to the theory of origin of her washing, but when called 
upon to make the slightest new adaptation, always falls back on her 
washing. In effect she says: “I cannot marry, or do this, that or the 
other, because, you see, I wash.” To put the matter in a nutshell, 
analytical knowledge is not necessarily effective knowledge. 

Now I think it will be generally agreed that what I have called 
‘failure of will’ is often bound up with an endocrine deficiency or dys- 
crasia, sometimes acquired and sometimes apparently so fundamental as 
to justify the term ‘primary plasmic insufficiency,’ which corresponds to 
Adler’s organic inferiority. Unfortunately, the science of endocrinology 
was not, and is not yet, so far advanced as to enable us to remedy such 
dyscrasias with anything approaching to certainty or precision, even 
granted that our powers of diagnosis may be able to divine the true 
nature of such complicated conditions. My problem, then, was how to 
overcome the difficulty of ‘failure of will’ by means of a definite psy- 
chological method. What I learnt in the early stages of my acquaintance 
with the system which was afterwards tried out at Fontainebleau gave 
me reason to hope that here was something which I had been seeking. 
It must not, however, be supposed that I embarked on this adventure 
chiefly, or even mainly, to improve and expand my psychological and 
therapeutic technique. I cannot lay claim to such a purely impersonal 
motive. It may be that I was a little discouraged by the less consistent 
and more ambiguous results of analytical therapy in contrast with the 
precise and concrete results of surgery, which I had practised a good 
deal, both before and during the war. This state of mind was helped 
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neither by the paeans of joy and jubilation which issued from the ranks 
of those who acclaimed the successes of a cut-and-dried technique, nor 
by the acrimonious discussions which seemed to centre round the main- 
tenance of a dogmatic standpoint rather than round the need to cure 
patients. This vital point for physicians seemed often to be lost sight of, 
so that I was inclined to sympathize with the sceptic who changed the 
old quip, “the operation was successful, but the patient died,” into “the 
analysis was successful, but the patient committed suicide.” I was ever 
mindful at that time of Jung’s story of the patient who came to him from 
another doctor, and, speaking of the latter, said: “Of course, he never 
understood my dreams, but he took so much trouble with them.” In 
brief, psychopathology seemed to me to be claiming too much for itself 
as a science, thereby stultifying itself, and too little for itself as an art, 
thereby impoverishing itself. Perhaps I was stale. This is just the 
condition in which one is ripe for a spiritual adventure. So I went on it. 

I scented the possibility of a substantial addition to my knowledge 
of psychological problems by accepting a discipline calculated to force 
one to experience oneself in a new way or from a different angle. It is 
an axiom that in experiencing a thing one experiences oneself. If the 
circumstances of one’s life are uniform, one experiences oneself in a 
uniform way; in other words, one becomes stale. Staleness tends towards 
a mechanical state, and ultimately to petrification. Of course, one can 
devise means, if one is ingenious, of experiencing oneself in a new way. 
An enthusiastic disciple, for example, used to stand on his head, propped 
up against the wall, and try to think out a problem. He found that he 
could not at first. But he persisted and succeeded, thereby overcoming 
mechanism, which only allowed him to think in an ordinary uninverted 
posture. Whether there is any ultimate value in that particular form of 
achievement is open to question, but the principle holds good that the soul 
must experience itself in new ways in order to grow. It is needless to say 
that the new ways must be significant, and not trivial. As I understand 
it, this is the stne qua non in any attempt at all-round self-development. 
The idea of the Institute, then, was to provide an artificial milieu so 
arranged that the pupil would be forced to experience himself in radically 
new postures, both physical and psychological. The new postures were 
to be brought about by ‘shocks,’ as they were called. Instead of the 
shock bringing about insanity, as the novelists put it, ‘shocks’ were to 
produce sanity! It was to be one more attempt to put into practice the 
age-old maxim: Know Thyself. ‘Shocks’ there were in plenty, and by 
no means always premeditated or arranged by M. Gurdjieff. 
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The ideas of the system which was to be put into practice were 
expounded with great skill and consistency in London for a period of 
about a year before the Institute was begun in France, by M. Ouspensky. 
The fundamental tenet would be, I suppose, called pessimistic. It is to 
the effect that the great majority of mankind are machines or mechanisms 
subject to the caprice of forces which cannot be controlled in any real 
sense. One way of expressing this is to say that we can do nothing. 
Everything 7s done. We are merely passive agents, however much we 
cling to the illusion that we are active and free agents. As machines, 
then, we are entirely driven from outside, by external circumstances. 
We are under ‘laws of accident.’ So long as we are under these “laws of 
accident,’ we remain in a dream-state or ‘asleep.’ Those who recognize 
that they literally are in a dream-state may or may not attempt to wake 
up. This will largely depend on whether their dream is a happy one or 
not. But it by no means follows that an attempt will be made because 
the dream is unhappy. There are many people, not only neurotics, who 
do not want to sacrifice their suffering. They cling to it as if it were their 
last claim to human consideration. Those who do resolve to wake up 
from the dream-state must pass out from under the domination of the 
mechanical laws of accident. These mechanical laws of accident im- 
mediately resolve themselves into laws of psychological being. The laws 
of external Nature remain constant; only our attitude towards them 
changes. The process of becoming free of these laws may be compared 
to what happens in the military hierarchy. Laws or rules which apply to 
the private do not apply to the sergeant, and the sergeant-major is 
exempted from rules which apply to the sergeant. The commissioned 
officer is exempt from many of the rules which apply to all three, and so 
on. But the discipline by which the aspirant is to become free of the 
burdensome mechanical laws of his own being is more arduous than that 
existing in the military hierarchy, where promotion comes more or less 
automatically with the passage of time. Moreover, instead of being 
imposed from without, it is self-imposed. 

The cardinal rules of the system are: (1) Self-remembering; (2) Non- 
identifying; (3) Non-considering. 

They must be the watchwords of all those who, like the heroes of 
mythology and religion, would conquer the dragon; that is, shake off 
the inertia and the sweet poison of the personal, the traditional and the 
racial past. They are the principles—and the only principles—under 
whatever other terms they may be formulated, by which the normal 
man, so-called, as well as the neurotic, can attain to greater stability 
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and harmony of his being. A man may have learnt, through analysis or 
otherwise, that he has a ‘mother-fixation,’ and know all about it; but 
if he continues to resent in neurotic fashion a supposed slight or slur at 
the office, because “his mother would not have spoken so to him,” then, 
in terms of the system, he is ‘identifying’ with the supposed insult. His 
so-called knowledge is ineffective and has not allied itself with his will. 
If he ceases to resent the supposed slight, then his knowledge has in- 
formed his will and has become effective. He has ‘self-remembered’ 
through ‘non-identifying.’ To ‘self-remember,’ then, may be said to be 
to make self-knowledge effective through the will. ‘Considering,’ in the 
Ouspensky system, 1s merely a variety of identification, but it is some- 
times easier to explain ‘non-considering’ than ‘non-identification’ to a 
tyro. The man who identifies himself with an ideal of false noblesse 
oblige and keeps a whole room in an uproar until someone takes a more 
comfortable chair than himself is a rough example of ‘considering.’ His 
extravagance or fussiness is ‘mechanical’ in the Ouspenskian sense. 
From the Adlerian standpoint such extravagance always indicates 
avoidance of a real imperative. It is an ‘incomparable arrangement’ of 
the neurotic ‘will to power.’ For those who do not use any jargon, it 
is a form of insincerity. Both ‘non-identifying’ and ‘non-considering’ 
are implicitly contained in the idea of ‘self-remembering’ and the 
object of ‘self-remembering’ is to ‘wake up,’ to become more conscious. 
This constitutes the ‘work.’ 

The raison d’étre of the Institute at Fontainebleau, as I understood 
it. was to provide a milieu for the intensive practice of this work of self- 
observation in order to develop will. The essential in self-observation is 
to observe one’s mechanisms as objectively as if they were the antics of 
another fellow, to be constantly taking mental photographs of oneself, 
as it were. There are pathological states—particularly melancholia— 
in which the sufferer always sees himself doing things and hears himself 
saying things, almost as if he were watching or listening to another person. 
This is a form of dis-association. In such a case the observing element 
is just as ‘mechanical’ in the Ouspenskian sense as the observed. The 
difference between the mechanical observation of the dis-associated 
state and true self-observation lies in the absence of will in the former. 
‘Work,’ then, in the sense of the system consists in self-observation with 
a view to overcoming ‘mechanism.’ 

A proper or effective recognition of our mechanisms then leads to 
ereater consciousness, to self-consciousness. Four states of consciousness 
are postulated by the system as follows: 
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(1) Sleep state—subjective dream-state. | Dream-state, or ordin- 
(2) Waking state—objective dream-state. | ary life-state. 
(3) Self-consciousness. 


(4) Higher consciousness. 

The first two states together represent the dream state of average 
mankind, from which the attempt is to be made to wake up into the 
third state—self-consciousness. According to Ouspensky, Western 
psychology has missed the fact of the self-conscious state altogether, 
by confusing it with the ordinary waking state. The fourth state, higher 
consciousness, need not concern us here. 

With regard to the third state, ‘self-consciousness,’ I never could see 
the justification for the postulation of such a specific state, in the sense 
that sleeping and waking are specific states. It seems to me obvious 
that there are varying degrees of self-consciousness, or, to put it in 
another way, varying degrees of wakefulness in what we call the waking 
state. I once read somewhere that the higher animals, such as horses 
and dogs, are not supposed to be able to see the stars. Whether this 1s 
true I do not know, but it is certain that, if they can, the stars can have 
no ideational significance for them. The range of consciousness, then, 
in the higher animals is so limited that, in comparison, human con- 
sciousness might be said to belong to a different dimension. Similarly, 
self-consciousness was postulated as being so radically different from 
waking consciousness (so-called objective dream-state) that it might be 
said to belong to a higher dimension, although it was not stated in such 
terms. I may stand open to correction on this point, but, so far as I can 
remember, the criterion of this hypothetical state was that in it one 
would foresee all possible results of one’s action, much as the greatest 
chess-players can foresee all possible results of their moves, but sub- 
stituting the world in general for the chess-board. A much-to-be- 
desired, if exalted state, you will admit. So much to be desired, indeed, 
that the idea of the possibility of it is all too liable to become a neurotic 
power-fiction for the simple-minded. Nevertheless, as a guiding ficivon 
for sclf-integration, in the sense in which Vaihinger uses the term 
‘fiction’ in his book, The Philosophy of As if, it 1s as good as 
many and better than most. The practical import, then, of the postula- 
tion of the state of self-consciousness may be formulated thus: “‘ Work 
upon yourself, by means of self-remembering in the most rigorous sense. 
as uf it were possible to attain to a state of being able to control not only 
your actions. but the effects of your actions, that is. to foresee the results 
of your action.” The work, if properly understood, means death to all 
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day-dreaming. In so far as there cannot be psychological stasis, that is, 
if there is not progression there must be regression, so there must be 
continual effort. The mind must never be allowed to flap uselessly, as 
it were. The sail of consciousness must ever be brought up to the wind. 
So much for the system as far as the development of consciousness was 
concerned. This was for me the stone, which became the head of the 
corner. 

One more word about ‘self-remembering.’ In so far as it is a dis- 
ciplinary régime directed towards overcoming and controlling the 
mechanism of body, emotions and mind, it may be said to include or 
combine the three classical disciplinary methods. These are: 

(1) Asceticism, such as that of the early Christians or of the Fakirs 
of India and the East. These practices have the purpose of gaining 
control over the mechanism of the body, and are sometimes revoltingly 
and unspeakably drastic. 

(2) Monasticism. This is the typical discipline of the monk, and its 
main purpose is to gain control over the emotional, and what we would 
call the phantasy life. The bells which traditionally are rung at all 
possible and impossible hours serve to keep people ‘awake’ in the 
Ouspenskian sense, and to break the hypnotic spell of useless day- 
dreaming. The voice of the Muezzin from the tower calling the faithful 
to prayer, and the ringing of the bell during the Catholic mass have the 
same ultimate significance. 

(3) Yoga-ism. The Kuropean counterpart of this form of discipline 
may be said to be Pelmanism and other more dubious ‘systems’ which 
are advertised in the newspapers as royal roads to ‘power of concentra- 
tion’ and ‘mind control.’ 

The objection to each of these disciplines separately, according to 
Ouspensky, is that they develop only one part of the human machine, 
sometimes even at the expense of or by the derangement of the other 
parts, so that often the machine, as a whole, works worse than ever. 
Thus the man who follows the way of the monk may become a kind of 
saint, but a very stupid one, and the man who follows the third discipline 
may attain to mental concentration, but lose power of action. Certainly 
there seems to be some Nemesis for all attempts at the over-development 
of one particular function. In the vernacular—*there is always a snag 
somewhere.” 

The Ouspenskian system, then, advocated the use of all three methods 
in moderation, and according to individual needs. It became a matter 
of personal ingenuity how to devise exercises along these lines, whilst 
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following the daily avocation in London. Some people took to doing 
counting exercises in the Underground, instead of staring at their fellow- 
passengers or reading the daily papers; others tried to overcome the 
‘mechanism’ of their dislikes in the matter of food by eating what they 
would not have otherwise eaten, or the ‘mechanism’ of their likes by 
abjuring favourite dishes, and so on. Some experiences which were 
recounted were interesting, most of them banal. There seemed to be a 
general consensus of opinion that most people tended to deceive them- 
selves and avoided tackling what appeared to others to be their most 
outstanding unconscious mechanism, their ‘chief feature,’ as it was 
called. There was a good deal of fun about this. Everybody wondered, 
for example, when it would dawn on a person, who at meetings talked 
too much for the sake of talking, to tackle that particular mechanism. 
When it did dawn on her (it was a lady), or, perhaps, when it was hinted 
to her, she became rigidly silent, almost as if offended; which, of course, 
was equally ‘mechanical.’ 

On the whole, however, sincerity gained at the expense of ‘mechanical’ 
politeness, and conversation, perhaps, became more alive and real when 
people met, although certainly not in all cases. There was also a marked 
tendency to be concerned with other people’s mechanism. People 
would accuse one another of being ‘mechanical,’ an aspersion more 
resented than any charge of immorality! The obvious retort was, of 
course, ‘‘Mind your own mechanism.” This was more or less the kind 
of thing that went on in London before the Institute began at Fontainc- 
bleau. I may mention one of my own little ‘stunts.’ I fasted four days 
whilst carrying on my ordinary work. On the evening of the third day 
there was a meeting of this section! and I had to read the minutes. I was 
feeling rather feeble and I sucked two lemons as I walked along Harley 
Street to the Royal Society of Medicine. I had heard that the physio- 
logical effect of lemons during fasting was to make more fuel available 
for consumption. They certainly had that effect in this case, as I felt 
perfectly normal during and after the meeting. Apart from the verifica- 
tion of the beneficent effect of lemons, I made no observation on myself 
of any moment. So it was not ‘work’ in the Ouspenskian sense. 


During the period of the lectures and meetings in London, M. Ous- 
pensky had spoken of a remarkable man called Gurdjieff whom he had 
known in Moscow as the composer of an original kind of ballet, and 


1 The Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, before which this essay 
was orisinally read. 
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whom he had met again in Constantinople after the Revolution. He 
averred that Gurdjieff had travelled widely in the East, in Turkestan, 
Mongolia, Thibet and India, that he had an intimate acquaintance with 
monastic life in those countries, that he had acquired an unrivalled 
knowledge and repertoire of their religious exercises and dances, and a 
profound understanding of their application to psychological develop- 
ment, and that he wished to found a school in which his knowledge would 
be incorporated and applied in accordance with the psychological system 
which M. Ouspensky was expounding. The latter also stated that 
Gurdjieff, who was then in Dresden, had a trained staff of instructors in 
physical exercises and all sorts of handicrafts, and counted among his 
entourage a number of distinguished artists, musicians, doctors and 
philosophers, most of whom were refugees from the Bolshevik régime, 
and who had already formed the nucleus of an institute in Dresden. 
Gurdjieff came to London, twice, I think; he was an enigmatic figure, 
but, on the whole, he created a favourable impression. A few timid 
people were scared away—perhaps by his completely shaven head. 
There was a project for founding the Institute in London, which fell 
through on account of passport difficulties. The Dalcroze Institute in 
the Rue de Vaugirard, in Paris, was taken temporarily during the 
summer vacation of 1922, and there, in August of that year, I, with a 
number of English people, joined up. The exercises were soon in full 
swing. They were of a kind I had never seen before, and certainly 
fulfilled expectation in that they were directed towards overcoming 
the inertia or limitation of body habit. I found them difficult and 
stimulating, probably on account of their strenuousness. I can, perhaps, 
best convey an idea of their strenuousness by reminding you of a game 
which was probably familiar to us all as children. It consisted in trying 
to massage the stomach with a uniform circular movement of one hand, 
and at the same time to pat the top of the head rhythmically with the 
other. Most people find this very difficult; the movements usually 
become irregular and blurred, and end in a chaos. The will finds it 
difficult to combine two such unaccustomed movements and to keep 
them clear-cut and regular, at the same time. The exercises were mostly 
devised on these lines, and some of them required the combination of 
four different movements, each of which had its own distinct rhythm. 
To attempt these exercises involved a great strain, and to continue for 
any length of time was very fatiguing. One became intensely aware of 
the inertia of a body, perhaps otherwise well-disciplined (as by athletics), 
when called upon to make these unaccustomed combinations of move- 
Med. Psych. vi 30 
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ment. The struggle against this inertia, then, was one of the means to be 
employed in order to ‘wake up.’ 

The other main activity of this period in Paris was the making of 
costumes which were to be worn in the public exhibitions of the exercises 
and dances given later at the Institute. Gurdjieff cut out the materials 
with great skill, and the members were employed in sewing, hand- 
painting and stencilling designs on them. Metal ornaments for such 
things as buckles and belts were also fashioned with varying degrees of 
skill. Other things were made or improvised, dancing pumps and 
Russian boots, for example, which called for a knowledge of various 
handicrafts. Not having this knowledge, one had to pick it up as best 
one could, which meant overcoming one’s awkwardness and diffidence, 
and sometimes, be it confessed, one’s indifference or even dislike. This 
work was carried on with feverish activity, and occupied, together with 
the exercises, thirteen or fourteen hours every day. The keynote was 
“Overcome difficulties—Make effort—Work.” There was little time for 
meals during the day, but at night there was a fairly substantial meal. 
You may imagine that this kind of communal work, together with mis- 
understandings that arose from language difficulties, called upon one’s 
exercise of the virtues of self-remembering, non-identifying and non- 
considering to the utmost. 

My impressions were very mixed. The people fell short of the standard 
of culture which Ouspensky had led me to expect. However, I tried to 
reassure myself with the thought that we were all ‘machines,’ and that 
one machine is as good as another so far as ‘mechanical’ life is concerned. 
I don’t think I quite succeeded, and certainly I had grave doubts when 
I listened to the never-ending chatter of some of the women, which 
struck me as the essence of ‘mechanism.’ I was naturally particularly 
interested in the doctors. There were only two. One had an expression 
which I can only liken to that of a solemn goat. I could not associate 
the idea of ‘waking up’ or becoming more ‘conscious’ with him at all. 
I am afraid that I forgot to ‘remember myself’ in relation to him very 
often in later days. The other was a genial giant with a sagacious ex- 
pression and Mongolian cast of features. Later, I proved both his 
geniality and sagacity. For the rest, there were Russians, Armenians, 
Poles, Georgians, and even a Syrian. Among these were a Russian baron 
and his wife and an alleged ex-officer of the Czar’s bodyguard, who 
afterwards became a very successful taxi-driver in Paris. My impressions 
were, as I have said, mixed, like the people. But it was a case of “in 
for a penny, in for a pound.” 
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In due course, Gurdjieff found and rented a suitable place for the 
Institute. It was a chateau on the outskirts of Fontainebleau, with 
large formal gardens and about 200 acres of wooded land. It was called 
““Le Prieuré des Basses Loges,”’ and belonged to Madame Labori, the 
widow of Maitre Labori, defending counsel in the Dreyfus case. Although 
left fully furnished except for the servants’ quarters, it had not been 
occupied since the beginning of the war. The grounds were overgrown 
and neglected. Four stalwart Russians, another Englishman and myself 
went on an advance party with Madame Ouspensky to cook for us. Our 
job was to clear up and get rid of the general appearance of decay and 
neglect. We weeded and trimmed up the almost indistinguishable 
paths, washed all the glass of a large ‘orangerie’ or vinery, which after- 
wards became a workshop and smithy—and, in general, worked like 
demons. Then came the main body and more people from England. 
Amongst the latter was Mr Orage, late editor of The New Age, with whom 
I shared a room in the servants’ quarters, to which those students who 
were going to stay for some time were relegated. The best rooms were 
reserved for visitors, distinguished and otherwise, in the part of the 
chateau which was called “The Ritz” by those who were not living in it. 

A multitude of activities were soon set afoot by Gurdjieff. A Russian 
bath was improvised from a solidly built stone house in the grounds. 
This involved laborious excavation to a depth of ten feet. The bottom 
was cemented, the boiler, improvised from an old cistern, installed, and 
a quite luxurious and, for a time, efficient bath-house was achieved. 
Gurdjieff took a large part in this work, and did most of the brickwork 
himself. But the piéce de résistance was the building of the ‘study- 
house.’ An area of ground large enough to accommodate an ordinary 
aerodrome was levelled after exceedingly strenuous work with pick, 
shovel and barrow. The framework of an old aerodrome was erected on 
this, fortunately, as I thought, without loss of life or limb. The walls 
were lined within and without between the uprights with rough laths. 
The space between the laths was stuffed with dead leaves. The laths 
were then covered over inside and out with the material out of which 
the Hebrews made their bricks, a mixture of mud and straw, or hay 
chopped very small. Stoves were then put in the building and the walls 
-dried and hardened before painting them. The roof was made of tarred 
felt nailed on to the joists; glass extended all the way round the upper 
half of the walls. This glazing was improvised from cucumber frames— 
a really good piece of work. After these had been fixed in position the 
glass was painted with various designs. The lighting effect was very 
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pleasing. The floor, which was the naked earth pounded thoroughly 
and rolled, and dried by means of the stoves, was covered with matting, 
on which were placed handsome carpets; the walls below the windows 
were hung with rugs in the Oriental fashion. A stage was devised, and 
a kind of balcony for an orchestra; also two tiers of seats all round the 
walls, padded with mattresses and covered with rugs and skins. These 
were for the accommodation of visitors. A gangway intervened between 
these two tiers of seats and a low wooden railing, which enclosed the 
charmed circle, reserved for the pupils. 

I have described the building of this edifice to give some idea of the 
amount of labour that was put into it and to show how it was evolved 
out of the most primitive materials, with improvisation almost as guiding 
principle. All this was calculated to call forth ingenuity, and, above all, 
patience, some of the jobs being woefully monotonous. During the period 
before the completion of the study-house, after the strenuous day’s 
work (from sunrise to sunset) was over, the exercises were practised in 
the salon of the chateau—usually until midnight or later. Sometimes 
after this evening salon, Gurdjieff would have us out to work at the 
building until two or three in the morning with the aid of big electric 
lamps hanging from the rafters. One could never be sure when one was 
going to get to bed. Everything was arranged, or rather disarranged, 
so that nobody should be allowed to fall into a routine. The multiplicity 
of occupations was continually being increased. Cows, goats, sheep, 
pigs, poultry and a mule were acquired. Those who were deputed to look 
after these animals had no sooner got their job going to their satisfaction 
than they were taken off and made to begin all over again on a new job. 
Verily, there was no rest for the wicked. There can be no doubt that it 
was an excellent training in adaptation and development of will. For a 
week at a time we would not have more than three or four hours’ sleep 
at night, and sometimes even only one. My hands were often so stiff 
in the morning from digging or pick-axeing or barrowing or sawing or 
felling trees that the fingers exhibited the phenomenon which is known 
surgically as ‘snap-finger’; when one had coaxed them to a certain point 
they suddenly straightened out with a kind of snap. Every night in the 
study-house people would fall asleep during the mental exercises. On 
one occasion this excessive sleepiness nearly resulted in a serious accident. 
A very strenuous Russian, who was determined to ‘wake up’ if work 
would do it, was putting in bolts in the cross-pieces of the rafters in the 
building during an all-night séance. He was sitting in the angle between 
a horizontal and an upright beam, about 20 feet from the ground. 
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Suddenly I was horrified to notice him asleep in this position, but not 
before Gurdjieff, who was already half-way up a ladder and got to him 
in time. The least movement would have resulted in what must have 
been a very serious fall. 

Of the organized mental exercises, which were practised in the study- 
house in the evening, the following is a very simple example. A series of 
statements was made, such as 2x 1=6, 2x2=12, 2x 3 = 22, 
2x 4= 40, 2x 5=74. Find the process by which these results are 
arrived at. In this case to the first product 4 is added, to the next 8, 
to the next 16, and so on. Or, again, a code (Morse, for example) was 
announced and had to be learnt as quickly as possible. Messages were 
rapped out on the piano. Everybody became moderately proficient at 
Morse in that way. Or, again, a list of twenty words would be read out. 
They had to be repeated in the same order. At first it was all one could 
do to remember ten, or even less, and in the wrong order. One or two 
of the Russians who had had much practice could remember fifty words 
in the right order. No great value was attached to these things in them- 
selves. The value lay in the amount of effort expended on them. 


So far, I have painted the picture of the Institute roughly and in- 
adequately, without reference to the central figure, Gurdjieff. In spite 
of the fact that the whole movement had taken a direction utterly 
unexpected by me—the bizarre, not to say exotic, nature of the study- 
house, for example—I had been content for the first six months at least 
to repress, or keep in the background, my own criticism and frequent 
sense of bewilderment, partly because, theoretically, criticism from any 
conventional standpoint was ‘mechanical’; and partly, perhaps, because 
I was willing to let my cup of criticism gradually and naturally fill until 
it overflowed into action. It was also interesting to watch the ever- 
changing developments and frequently inconsistent changes of policy 
which flowed from Gurdjieff’s fertile mind. At the same time I was 
uneasily aware at times that there was a certain amount of hypnotism 
involved even in my own case; otherwise I should not have been able to 
lay aside my critical sense so easily. This hypnotism was only too 
obvious in the great majority of the others. Gurdjieff was a very power- 
ful personality—a type of man that I had never met before. There was 
no doubt about his capacity in manifold directions. He was a man to 
be reckoned with, an outstanding event in the life of a psychologist— 
a man whose riddle I was determined, if possible, to read. 

As soon as I began to take my own criticisms seriously, my former 
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observations added fuel to the fire. A few of these observations will 
serve to show the degree of hypnotism to which practically the whole 
of the members were subject. 

Gurdjieff decided to buy a car. There was a certain subdued excite- 
ment about this for many, probably because unconsciously it stood 
for the inclusion of something human and commonplace in a world 
which was rapidly becoming inhuman and outside reality. It was under- 
stood that Gurdjieff had never before driven a car, which was probably 
true. It was believed by many, including presumably intelligent English- 
women, that Gurdjieff would not have to learn to drive in the ordinary 
way. He would be able to drive, so to speak, by inspiration. This 
amounted really to a superstitious belief that Gurdjieff was endowed 
with mysterious and exceptional powers. When there was a ghastly 
noise suggestive of tearing of gear-wheel cogs, the faithful insisted that 
it was a test of faith for sceptics such as myself. I soon discovered that 
it was impossible to cope with such sophistry and ‘will-to-believe.’ So, 
with a certain inward satisfaction and, no doubt, a sense of superiority, 
I hugged my belief that Gurdjieff was as happy with that car as a child 
with a new toy—and, moreover, that he came as near to breaking it at 
the outset as a child often does. Indeed, I could not help being rather 
in sympathy with his evident enjoyment. It recalled my own joyful 
feelings when I first owned a bicycle. At the same time, I could not but 
be impressed by the power which accrues to a man once he has been 
invested with the magical attributes of the ‘all-powerful father’ or has 
had the ‘magician’ archetype projected into him, as Jung would say. 
People in the grip of such a transference are oblivious to criticism, be- 
cause they project their own unconscious power phantasies. ‘Himself,’ 
as masters or ‘gurus’ are spoken of in India, can do no wrong. He 1s 
infallible. Every act of the magician has always a hidden and wonderful 
significance. It is never to be taken at its face value. So it was in the 
case of Gurdjieff. 

Another example: the parents of an imbecile child got it into their 
heads that Gurdjieff might be able to help this child in some mysterious 
way, and brought it all the way from England. It got an attack of 
diarrhoea soon after arrival, probably due to change of diet. In this 
case I was really astonished to find that people who might have known 
better said that Gurdjieff had begun to ‘work’ on him. They meant 
that by some mysterious means best known to himself he had produced 
the diarrhoea. As I have said, it was no use trying to cope with this 
kind of thing; one had simply to ignore the atmosphere of increasing 
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sophistry in support of it. I was also assailed by another kind of sophistry 
by what friends I had. They said I suffered from spiritual pride, that 
I was opinionated, that I had never really accepted the spirit of the place, 
that I had never really ‘worked’ in the true sense, etc., etc. I began to 
see the time of my departure rapidly approaching. 

But I was still intrigued by the obscure and enigmatic factor of 
personality in the man which attracted such projections and held them. 
I came to the conclusion that that factor was intensity of purpose. I had 
no idea what that purpose was, but I became convinced that it had 
nothing in common with, and was probably antagonistic to, my own 
fundamental feelings. I felt that the whole business was a personal 
enterprise so far as Gurdjieff was concerned, and that that was where 
I “stepped off,” as the Americans say. I felt that the nature of the trans- 
ference to Gurdjieff, so obvious in very many cases, was regressive, and 
led not only to unhealthy dependence but to neurotic self-inflation, a 
specious kind of contempt for ordinary life-activities, and a ludicrous loss 
of appreciation of essential human values. Granted the ‘mechanical’ 
nature of many traditional and conventional values, it was only too 
clear that the attempt to overcome their ‘mechanism’ had become 
histrionic and had itself lapsed into ‘mechanism.’ ‘‘ New lamps for old”’ 
has always been an alluring cry, but there must be a clear vision of the light 
to be obtained from the new before the old are discarded. In my opinion 
this vision was lacking in Gurdjieff and his satellites. These and other 
reflections brought about the state of mind which led to my departure 
from the Institute. I should be sorry, however, to leave the impression 
that the whole experience had been nothing but complete waste of an 
irrevocable year. So far from that, I am convinced that much that was 
valuable was met with on the way; and if I have failed to indicate this, itis 
because it is hard to communicate to others the personal gains derived 
from an individual experience. 

Nevertheless, it was with a feeling of supreme satisfaction that I 
turned my back finally upon the Institute and returned once more to 
embrace the habits of the so-called ‘mechanical’ life. 
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“Recent work of Pavloff and his Pupils.’ By W. Horsey Gantt, M.D. 
(Leningrad). Arch. of Neur. and Psychiatry, vol. xvu1, pt 4, pp. 514-528, 
April, 1927. 

Only a few points will be dealt with out of many: (a) ‘Orders’ of Conditioned 
Refleres. In a dog a positive conditioned reflex is formed on a flash of light, 
food being used as the unconditioned stimulus. Several times a day the light 
is turned on, and at the same time a whistle is blown, and this combination is 
not supported by feeding. Soon the whistle acquires the character of a positive 
conditioned stimulus because of its association with the positive light, te. 
the whistle stimulus alone now produces a flow of saliva although it has never 
been followed by feeding. In this case the whistle is a reflex of the second 
order. By the use of a defence reflex, the work has been carried a step further. 
An electric current (unconditioned stimulus) is passed through the foot of 
the dog; it howls and draws up its foot (unconditioned reflex). The current 
is then preceded by a skin irritator (conditioned stimulus) and, after some 
repetitions, the conditioned stimulus alone produces the howling and move- 
ment of the foot (conditioned reflex). Now the skin irritation is combined 
several times daily with the sound of bubbling air through water, but without 
the electric current. Soon the bubbling sound alone acquires the character 
of a positive conditioned stimulus, i.e. it evokes the howling and the movement 
of the dog’s foot, though it has never been combined itself with the electric 
current. ‘This is a reflex of the second order. Now the bubbling is repeated 
simultaneously with a whistle for several days. Soon the whistle acquires the 
property of the conditioned stimulus; it causes the dog to howl and draw up 
its foot. It is a conditioned reflex of the third order. Higher orders have not 
been formed. Inhibitory conditioned reflexes of higher orders have been found 
in similar manner, 7.e. by associating an indifferent stimulus with a negative 
conditioned stimulus. The indifferent stimulus takes on the quality of the 
negative conditioned stimulus and this leads to the deduction that inhibition 
and stimulation are different sides of the same process. Seriatsky formed a 
series of positively conditioned reflexes with tones of a pipe organ, alternating 
with a series of negatively conditioned reflexes also from a pipe organ, till 
the whole keyboard was used up. It was further found that tones just above 
and below a ‘positive’ were also positive, and so with the ‘negative’ stimuli; 
the ‘territory’ extended to six semi-tones. An interesting effect was discovered: 
repeated stimulation of a positive stimulus without negative ones led to 
irritability and excitement; on the other hand, repeated stimulation of negative 
without positive ones led to apathy and sleep. Symptoms resembling neuras- 
thenia were produced in the dogs by too frequently repeated conditioned 
stimuli, z.e. without opportunity for rest or else by presenting ‘a problem of 
too dithicult differentiation,’ e.g. 100 beats of the metronome followed by food 
and 110 not followed by food created a ‘positive’ for 100 and a ‘negative’ 
for 110. If set at 104, it will require much inhibition from the dog to prevent 
a flow of saliva; if the 104 quickly follows the 100 beat rhythm there will be 
a ‘collision’ of positive and negative processes resulting in an abnormal state 
resembling neurasthenia; the dogs whine, refuse to eat, show disinclination 
for their daily work, etc., but they recover with rest or rectal injections of 
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potassium bromide given just before the experiment. Whether the symptoms 
tend to depression or excitement depends on the type of dog; normally the 
two processes are in equilibrium. Removal of the frontal half of the cortex 
cerebri is more injurious than the posterior half, but less than is the case if 
the whole cortex is removed. When the cortex is removed it is impossible to 
form a defensive conditioned reflex. ° 

Conditioned reflexes have been formed in fish, mice, puppies and children. 
Children are quicker than dogs, the reflexes are retained longer and are stronger 
without intervening practice and are less easily destroyed. 

The time required in an experiment is enormous, the experimenter works 
with an animal an hour a day, five or six days a week, for months on end. 
The creatures appear to enjoy the work for the most part. J. R. 


‘“‘The Syndrome of Mental Automatism and its Réle in the Formation of the 
Chronic Systematized Psychoses: a Review.” By Percivat BalLey, 
M.D., Ph.D. Journ. of Nerv. and Ment. Dis., vol. uxv, pt 4, pp. 345-309, 
April, 1927. 


This review collects the scattered and but little known writings of G. C. de 
Clerambault who employs the term syndrome somewhat diversely, e.g. syn- 
drome of irritation, syndrome of passivity,.syndrome of interference, etc., 
which the author thinks could all be called mental automatisms. The syndrome 
of mental automatisms can be subdivided into three sorts, sensory, motor 
and ideoverbal, which comprise respectively ordinary visual, auditory, etc., 
hallucinations, hallucinations of kinaesthetic sensibility (e.g. the delusion that 
people make the patient do acts) and psychic hallucinations (uncontrollable 
thoughts, distortion of thoughts, enunciation of acts, on the positive side, and 
on the negative inhibition of thought, etc.). Thus Percival Bailey sees in the 
syndrome of automatism a method of grading all hallucinations and delusions 
on a common basis of greater or less intoxication and trauma to the brain cells, 
which however vary in this sensitiveness to these noxae. By the double 
aetiology of elective intoxication in the neural hierarchy and variation in 
strength of the injury he explains the phenomena of the psychoses. This 
throws some light on the effects of encephalitis lethargica intoxication which 
at an early age produces imbecility or even idiocy, later sleep disturbance, 
later still character perversion, at about 20 syndromes like dementia praecox 
and late in life only asthenia. These concepts do not find a place in his classi- 
fication which runs: 

A. ConstTiTUTIONAL PsycuHosss: (a) Passional psychoses: (i) erotomania, 
(ii) querulousness, (iii) jealousy, (iv) fanatical idealism; (6) Interpretative 
psychoses (e.g. misinterpretations regarding presentation); (c) Imaginative 
psychoses (e.g. confabulation). — 

B. DEGENERATIVE PsycuoseEs, 1.e. chronic hallucinosis without delirium, 
—e.g. a person having hypochrondriacal sensations may if imagunative believe 
them to have divine significance, or if of interpretative disposition believe he 
is possessed of a devil, and so on. The author regards this tautology as an 
explanation of hallucinatory [and delusional] phenomena; further to explain 
the details, new concepts such as mythomanic, perverse, jealous, erotic, or 
imaginative characters or predispositions are brought forward so that the 
syndrome of mental automatism with which the paper begins appears to 
vanish into the distance before the author reaches the clinical classification 
which is its climax. J.R. 
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‘The Psychology of Alfred Adler.” By Waytanp F. Vaucuan, Ph.D. 
Journ. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. xx, pt 4, pp. 358-371, 
Jan.—March, 1927. 


A presentation and mild criticism of the work of the founder of Individual 
Psychology. It dwells chiefly on an aspect of this theory which was at one 
time prominent but has faded into the ‘distance’ in recent years, viz. the 
psychical compensation for organ inferiority. Just at a time when the Freudian 
school took up the castration complex, the Adlerian appears to have neglected 
the organ inferiority which was the first important contribution to psycho- 
pathology that Adler made. The author goes so far as to say that ‘though 
divergent in the details of their theories, Adler and Freud still remain in 
fundamental agreement, their denials to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 
- Such a statement leads one to examine this survey of Adler’s work once again 
and on re-reading it becomes apparent that no stress is laid on Adler’s non-use 
of the unconscious (wherein he differs from Freud and Jung), nor on Adler’s 
neglect of regression (wherein he resembles Jung), nor does the author state 
Adler’s position regarding the transference neurosis (on which there is much 
confusion in the minds of those who cannot distinguish between Freud and 
Jung). The absence of a reference to Resistance, which Adler attempts to 
explain, shows that the author has not fully grasped the depths of the Adlerian 
psychology nor mastered the theories of the rival schools, but this paper is 
useful to a beginner in Adlerian study, for it is clear. J.R. 


LD’ Année Psychologique. Edited by Henri Preron. 26th Year. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. Price 70 francs. 


This Annual is without any rival to-day as a convenient summary of the 
yearly output in all branches of psychology; the editor complains, rightly 
enough, that its value is insufficiently recognized as an instrument of inter- 
national work in this science. The present, the twenty-sixth, annual contains 
567 pages of abstracts under sixteen heads, with several original papers. 
These latter are mainly of psychophysiological interest: two by the editor 
on visual problems, others by Bourdon, by Foucault and by St-Velinsky on 
auditory problems. Piaget gives an interesting study on primitive forms of 
causality in children. It was in L’ Année Psychologique that Binet and Simon 
published their intelligence standards on children (1910), a research that is 
still inspiring the psychology of education; it has by this alone sufficiently 
established its right to recognition. This number includes a complete list of 
the original articles published in the 25 volumes of this year-book with an 
alphabetical list of the authors. M. D. Ever. 


‘*The Method of Paired Coincidences for Social Values.” By L. L. Taurstone. 
Journ. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. xxi, pt 4, pp. 384-400, 
Jan.—March, 1927. 


This is an attempt to apply the ideas of psychophysical measurement in 
the field of social values. The principle is as follows: suppose 90 judges say 
that crime A is worse than B and the remaining 10 per cent. that B is worse 
than A, and further, that 55 per cent. hold that B is more serious than C, we 
should be satisfied in the assertion that the separation of A and B im a scale 
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of seriousness was greater than that of B and C. The method employed was 
to place before a group of persons crimes arranged in pairs, e.g. Cheating- 
Murder, and ask each person to underline the one he thought the more serious 
offence. Nineteen offences were thus coupled, giving 176 pairs. The problem 
is to construct a scale for measurement of seriousness, the raw data being the 
frequency of the underscoring by the group of persons of any given offence, 
and the resulting proportion of the underscoring of that offence to other 
offences. An interesting contrast between this and that of the conventional 
psychophysical scaling problem now arises, for in the latter we assume know- 
ledge of the stimulus intensities and seek the proportion of correct judgments 
for varying stimulus differences, whereas in this case the situation 1s more or 
less reversed in that we are seeking the stimulus values themselves. The matter 
is made more difficult of solution because we are seeking at the same time both 
stimulus intensities and the coarseness of discrimination. To make all scale 
values positive an arbitrary origin is located at the offence considered to be 
least serious, viz. Vagrancy, and in making a unit of measurement for the scale 
the standard of error of observation is assumed to be constant for all offences. 
[The author compiles tables of data and ‘spaces’ the crimes according to the 
results of his investigation. The reader may easily reconstruct one of these 
by marking on a line 35 unit distances, then Vagrancy falls at unit mark 0. 
Receiving Stolen Goods 10, Bootlegging 10:2, Smuggling 11, Libel 11-3, Larceny 
13-2, Assault and Battery 14-5, Burglary 15-2, Forgery 15-5, Counterfeiting 
16-2, Embezzlement 16-8, Perjury 16-9, Arson 20-2, Adultery 21, Kidnapping 22, 
Abortion and Seduction equally 22-9, Homicide 31-7, Rape 32-8. (The author 
expressly does not give these numerical values, but they will assist the reader 
in reconstructing one of the tables.)] It will be noted that all four sex offences 
are judged more serious than any of the property offences, there is no over- 
lapping. In the case of Homicide and Rape 56 per cent. rated the former as the 
more serious but when the scale values are determined by independent com 
parison with other offences the latter scales higher. The author then carries 
the analysis further by estimating the internal consistency of the results on 
the basis of the expected proportion of judgments and those actually obtained 
and finds the correspondence varies between less than one to 6 or 7 with an 
occasional 8 or 9 per cent. discrepancy. The study shows that “quantitative 
judgments of a rather intangible sort, loaded usually with personal opinion, 
bias, and even strong feeling, and regarded generally as the direct antithesis 
of quantitative measurement, are nevertheless amenable to the type of 
quantitative analysis which is associated historically with psychophysics.” 


J. R. 


‘Vertigo and the Death Wish.” By Ernest E. Hapuey, M.D. Journ. of Nerv. 
and Ment. Dis. vol. Lxv, pt 2, pp. 131-148, Feb. 1927. 


After a survey of the differential diagnosis the author gives a case history 
illustrating his thesis that in the absence of ego syntonic libido gratification 
the patient became tense and full of unwelcome emotions, “the summation 
of this vague feeling of dis-ease is experienced as distractibility and confusion 
up to a pronounced vertigo—even to a panic state.” The important place of 
a death wish is explained as a permanent solution for the patient himself of 
his difficulties, which are chiefly sexual, 7.e. the patient by feeling dizzy not 
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only utilized the symptom as a distraction, as a relief, but it also enabled him 
to find comfort in a Cosmos pre-concept. [The Cosmos pre-concept (Sullivan, 
Ps-A. Rev. Jan. 1925, in “The Oral Complex”) includes a ‘felt pleasure,’ a 
comfort, described as ‘‘a content of universal subjective participation com- 
parable to the state of omnipotence.” The interruption of this state is the 
beginning of Death-Evil perceptions brought about by ‘‘emphatic changes in 
the fluid tension, hormone content of the blood and the foetal bio-chemistry” 
(Sullivan), which occurs during labour when the head engages, called by him 
the stage of foetal ‘unconsciousness.’ All post-natal experience having pleasure 
and pain has reference to these basic Cosmos and Death-Evil pre-concepts. | 


J. R. 


Journal de Psychologie. 23rd Year, January to March, 1926. 


This special number is devoted to psychology and aesthetics considered 
under the following headings: aesthetics in general, language, music, the plastic 
arts, architecture, primitive art, prehistoric art. 


Ibid. April, 1926. 

Lorenz, La théorie des associations simultanées chez Wundt et chez son 
précurseur Ampere. Points out that the laws of association elaborated by 
Wundt were anticipated by Ampére. 

CHEVALIER et Bouyer, De [image @ Vhallucination. Hallucination re- 
garded as a false judgment of reality, requires a preliminary understanding 
of images, treated here from several points of view—the child, the artist. 
The mechanisms of hallucination are discussed and the conditions under 
which the fonction du réel (in Janet’s sense) becomes lost. The study is the 
joint work of a psychologist and a clinician. 

Pasca et DavEsneE, Chocs émotionnels pathogénes et thérapeutiques. 


Ibid. May, 1926. 


PawLow, Dermers résultats des recherches sur le travail des hémisphéres 
cérébrauz. As a working hypothesis Pawlow concludes that integration, 
the formation of new links, is executed by the synapses. The nerve cells 
themselves are responsible for oscillations in excitability. 

J. Péres, Observations et remarques sur la mentalité du premier age. 


Ibid. July, 1926. 


SEGERS, Recherches sur la perception visuelle chez les enfants. Up to 4 or 
5 years visual perception of differences of form is very slight; increases 
noticeably after the fifth year. 


Itnd. July, 1926. 


SEGERS, Recherches sur la perception visuelle chez les enfants. The investiga- 
tions are carried on at varying ages, up to 12—with results that should prove of 
value to the educationist. 

WALLON et DEREUX, Exhibitionisme et syphilis. Two cases of exhibitionism 
are recorded in syphilitics (not G.P.I.) and the question is asked, but not 
al if there is any direct relationship between exhibitionism and 
syphilis. 
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Paw Low, Type de systéme nerveux a predominance des processus inhibiteurs. 
Experiments on dogs to determine the reflex conditions under which in- 
hibitions arise. 

PROKOFIEN et ZELIONY, Des modes d associations cérébrales chez VT homme et 
chez les individus. Experiments on the reflexes that occur in man in continued 
response to a given stimulus. 

RaBaup, L’instinct maternel chez quelques araignées. A preliminary study 
of the maternal instinct in certain spiders leads to the view that the instinct 
is determined by an internal secretion. 


Ithid. October, 1926. 
Eprsrussi, Les limites de la méthode objective en psychopathologie et en 


psychiatrie. A critical examination of Watson’s ‘Behaviorism’ and Bechterew’s 
‘reflexology,’ the latter maintaining that man’s every action is a reflex. 

J. Vincuon, Une mystique du Tyrol: Marie de Moerl. An account written 
by her last confessor of a mystic born in 1812. The symptoms include 
left hemiplegia and anaesthesia suddenly cured, various stigmata, hallucina- 
tions, etc., besides the common mystical reunion with the Divine. Hysteria 
accounts for some of the phenomena. Vivid imagination, intense affectivity 
characterize the mystic, but are an insufficient explanation of this peculiar 
state. 


Itid. No. 9, November, 1926. 


A. OMBREDANE, Sur le mécanisme de Vanarthrie. A detailed study of the 
mechanism of motor aphasia in a case of syphilitic hemiplegia. 


Ibid. No. 10, December, 1926. 


P. SoturerR, Le temps de réaction a Varrét. Experiments to determine the 
reaction at the moment when a work is suddenly stopped; it is found that this 
takes place much more slowly when work is begun in response to any stimulus. 


Ibid. 24th Year, No. 1, January, 1927. 
P. GurLLauME, Les débuts de la phrase dans le langage del enfant. Phrases, 


whether understood or spoken, appear before words; there is reason to believe 
that the latter is much delayed. There is a gradual but continuous absorption 
of words. The general sense of phrases, expressive of love, play, command, 
etc., are realized, then the forms and the words of the language. The child 
selects from all he hears and does not passively imitate. 

A. vAN GENNEP, Le Saint Jean dans les croyances et coutumes populaires 
de la Savoie. A continuation of the writer’s detailed descriptions of the folk- 
lore of Savoy. 

Bourbon, Illusions provoquées par une diplome. A slight left diploplia 
gave rise to the following kinds of illusions: (1) kinematoscopic; (2) increased 
size of one image; (3) the direction of attention affects the localization of the 
image. 

Masson-OvrsEL, Les techniques orientales de la concentration. A description 
of the four different methods employed by eastern doctors to attain con- 
centration. 
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Ibid. No. 2, February, 1927. 


Pitron, La psychologie comme science du comportement et le behaviorisme. 
Psychology has as object the conduct of organisms and demands multiple 
methods of investigation. 

Dugas, La psychologie pathologique. Psychopathology is an essential 
adjunct of psychology; it has a practical value, but also one of high scientific 
interest. We owe the understanding of the unconscious, of images, of person- 
ality largely to psychopathology. 

Lanprey, La psychologie du cinéma. 

CourBon, Sur la pensée mystique et la pensée morbide. Mystical thinking 
is different from morbid thinking, but it is abnormal. Mystical thinking 
conforms to primitive laws; morbid thinking is more complicated—it has no 
laws or limitations. 


Itid. No. 3, March, 1927. 


LuqQveET, La or itique de la raison pratique chez les Yagan de la Terre-de- Feu. 
An account of the religious (monotheistic) and ethical conceptions of the 
Yagan of Tierra-del-Fuego, whom early reporters, e.g. Darwin, considered to 
have no religious beliefs; the Yagan has not only a ritual, but highly developed 
ideas of the soul, of immortality, etc. 

PiaGET, L’erplication de Tombre chez Venfant. There are four stages in 
the understanding of the shadow by a child. At first it appears to emanate 
from the child and belongs to the night—finally the true explanation is 
reached. 

PasSEMARD, Quelques observations sur des chimpanzées. A series of obser- 
vations on the behaviour of a family of chimpanzees; traits of character, 
obstinacy, affection, etc., are noted. 


Bullettino della Societa frat cultort in Cagliari, 1926. 
This bulletin reappears after an interval of some years and 1s to continue 
regularly. 
VanzeETTI, Nuovt aspetts delle realta fisico-chemicale. Recent discoveries in 
physics and chemistry are discussed in relation to their psychological signi- 
ficance. 


Archives de Psychologie, Tome x1x, No. 76. 


Ep. CLaparEpE, Les temps de réaction e la psychologie appliquée. Great 
uncertainty exists among psychologists as to the value of the reaction time 
test. To determine whether there are individual differences in reaction times 
and whether the rapidity of reaction is a constant for any individual, experi- 
ments have been carried out on a number of school children. The reaction 
time is the resultant of a number of variables, which require disentangling: 
some of these are physical, some mental. 

Léa Fesoin, Experiences sur la constance des temps de réaction simple. 
Experiments on twelve adults, conducted as far as possible for each subject 
under constant conditions. 

The results show how difficult it is to find any constant; for the individual 
this is apparently better for visual than for auditory reactions. 

Bertua Kraus, Comparaison des réactions simples et discriminatives. Ex- 
periments to determine the relation between simple and control reactions; 
tables of results are given. 
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RaBINOVITCH et RossoLimo-Savitcn, La valeur .des tests de Binet pour 
Vexamen des enfants arriérés et psychopathes. The Binet-Simon tests, however 
valuable for normal and (educationally) backward children, are not applicable 
to the examination of defective and psychopathic children. 


Itid. Tome xx, No. 77. 


LARGUIER DES BANCELS, Prélogiques et Civilisés. The English anthropological 
school claims an essential identity between the mind of the savage and the 
civilized; the French (Durkheim, Levy-Bruehl) deny this. The writer quotes 
a number of considerations favouring the English point of view. 

GeorGEs DE MorsisEr, L’Erotomanie. A clinical and psychopathological 
study of five cases of erotomania (Esquirol’s term). Two main factors determine 
the condition: (1) intellectual deterioration; (2) an unusually intensive affective 
state. (1) is constitutional, (2) is acquired. 


Ibid. Tome xx, No. 78. 


ADRIEN NaviLueE, La contradiction et Pesprit humain. Contends against 
Levy-Bruehl that the irrationality, the contradiction found by this writer 
in the thoughts of primitives is not invariably real, it is often merely verbal. 

HEnRI FLournoy, L’enseignement psychiatrique d@ Adolf Meyer. A well- 
documented account (7 pages) of Adolf Meyer’s theories, practice and teaching, 
with a bibliography. (Part has appeared in this Journal, vol. v1, p. 85.) 


M. D. Ever. 


Annales Médico-Psychologiques, vol. Lxxxtv, No. 2, February, 1926. 


NaTHAN, Schizoide, Imagination et Mythomanie. Despite the differences 
that Claude and others find, the schizoid and the mythomanic have in common 
the prevalence of subjective over objective truth. Two cases are cited in 
support of this view. Nathan doubts whether the term schizoid should be 
applied to any. case where vivid imagination is lacking. 


Ibid. No. 4, April, 1926. 
Rosin, Les haines familiales en pathologie mentale. It is in cases of schizoi- 


mania that the clearest examples of family hate are found; this plays also a 
considerable part in obsessions and phobias. Hatred 1s sometimes conscious, 
but more often unconscious, and is the key to the morbid syndrome. It is 
here that Freud’s oedipus complex gives the solution. Family hatred may 
have a constitutional basis (psychosis); may be due to some real or imaginary 
wrong, or may be a combination of these factors. In treatment, a correct 
diagnosis is, as always, the first essential: antisyphilitic treatment for some 
cases, psychoanalysis for others, according to basic conditions. 


Itid. No. 5, May, 1926. 


WizeEL, Les formes frustes de la schizophrénie. The forme fruste is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of hallucinations, delirium, catatonia or acute 
symptoms. The patients are entirely absorbed by their inner life with an 
unlimited tendency to dreaminess—the external world does not exist—the 
critical faculty is absent. Wizel regards the schizomania of Claude and his 
pupils as typical examples of the forme fruste of Bleuler’s schizophrenia. 
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Ithid. No. 1, June, 1926. 


NaTHAN, Le doute de soi-méme. Self-doubt is described under its three 
chief forms: physical, intellectual, moral. Apart from paranoics, it may be 
said that nurture plays the preponderant part in the self-doubter; anyone, 
given a certain educational environment or subject to certain stresses, may 
fall into a state of self-doubting—temporary or permanent. 


Ibid. vol. xxxiv, No. 1, January, 1927. 


Boven, La Complexion des schizophrénes. A study of the physiognomy 
and physique of schizophrenics and their relationship to the mental condition. 


Itid. vol. xxxv, No. 1, January 1927. 

Caparas, Crimes et Délires Passionnels. Clinical and psychological inves- 
tigation of criminal cases leads to a differentiation between crime committed 
in passion and in delirium. Delirium is a psychopathic state, but passion is 
not necessarily pathological, although it may be. M. D. Ever. 


REVIEWS. 


Malarial Psychoses and Neuroses, their medical, sociological and legal aspects. 
By Witiram K. ANpeErsoN, M.D., F.R.F.P.S.(Glas.). Oxford Medical 
Publications. London: Milford, Oxford University Press. 1927. (Cr. 4to. 
Pp. viii + 395; 18 figures, 4 plates. 42s. net.) 


It is perhaps a little surprising that the mental aspects of such a wide 
spread disease have received so little attention even in standard works on 
mental disorders. This monograph is therefore most welcome. The title does 
less than justice to the ground covered, for the author has included in his 
survey malaria in history, the relation of malaria to racial degeneration, and 
surgical considerations. The pathology of the nervous system is described in 
detail and is illustrated by plates from the works of Cerletti. A chapter is 
devoted to the clinical pathology of the autonomic and endocrine systems in 
which the author describes vagotonic and sympatheticotonic features in the 
various stages of the malarial paroxysm. The wealth of material which 
Dr Anderson has collected from the literature and has amplified from his own 
experience renders it the more remarkable that a malarial etiology is so seldom 
considered in psychiatric work. Even Kraepelin devoted only a few lines in 
his ‘Psychiatrie’ to this topic. Of course it is well recognized that efficiency 
is impaired and that fatigue and exhaustion states, forms of so-called ‘tropical 
neurasthenia, may result from malaria and that the cachexia of chronic 
aestivo-autmunal infection has important mental accompaniments. Delirium, 
confusional episodes and coma are common symptoms of ‘cerebral’ malaria. 
The author does not exaggerate when he states that confusion is probably 
the commonest single feature of the malarial insanities. 

We are glad to note that Dr Anderson speaks of ‘clinical’ dementia praecox 
and says ‘it would be hard to say whether the cases of this series which had 
remained ill beyond a year were cases of true dementia praecox with malarial 
infection or whether permanent brain changes, as might easily be, had resulted 
from the malaria and gone on to some degree of weak-mindedness or dementia.” 
In this connection the author points out the similarity of certain pathological 
changes in the nervous system both of malaria and of dementia praecox, 
particularly lipoid degeneration and affection of the stellate intercalary cells. 
It is doubtful if the findings of Alzheimer and Mott will be found to remain 
peculiar to dementia praecox and perhaps more intensive study of schizo- 
phrenic features in the symptomatology of various infections may lead one 
to revise the whole conception of dementia praecox as a clinical entity. Dr 
Anderson’s observations, therefore, are of particular interest. In an uncon- 
vincing description of ‘malarial general paralysis’ a case is quoted in which 
spirochaetal infection is excluded only by the history and in which malaria 1s 
considered the only explanation. In this otherwise comprehensive work there 
is no mention of the malarial treatment of general paralysis. One is at a loss 
to appreciate the exact significance of the author’s description of Psychas- 
thenia. He states ‘ Under this heading has been grouped a class of case which 
is closely allied to mental confusion on the one hand, and to neurasthenia on 
the other. It may, in fact, be looked upon as a transition stage, or at least an 
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intermediate state, between the two. It overlaps in its symptomatology with 
some of the minor forms of dementia, to which it may ultimately lead, but 
differs in this way, that it is treatable if recognized as of malarial origin, and 
the patient may often emerge very well.’”’ Dr Anderson would appear to be 
delimiting a new syndrome and, if so, it is a pity that he should complicate 
further the application of such a loosely used and polymorphous term as 
psychasthenia. 

The chapters on the medico-legal aspects of malaria and on the relation 
to alcohol are of considerable importance. We are not entirely satisfied that 
Dr Anderson has always made out a good case for the dependence of illegal 
conduct upon malarial infection, but undoubtedly injustice may arise unless 
this factor is considered. But the mere detection of a few crescents in the 
blood should not be allowed to weigh too heavily in the scales of justice. 
The author maintains that many cases of malarial confusion have been shot 
for desertion. 

Special attention is given to the neurological aspects of malaria, including 
cerebral, spinal and nerve conditions and affections of the special senses. 

One is left with the general impression that malaria is held responsible for 
‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,”’ and that much of the evidence for a malarial 
etiology fails to carry conviction. Osler wrote, ‘‘A whole series of minor 
ailments and some more severe ones, such as neuralgia, are attributed to certain 
occult effects of paludism. The more closely such cases are investigated the 
less definite appears the connection with malaria.” 

While readers are advised to maintain a strictly critical attitude towards 
this work it may be highly recommended to all whose work lies with tropical 
diseases, and to those who are faced with medico-legal problems. Psychiatrists 
and neurologists also will find much of the utmost value. 

The text and figures maintain the high standard of the Oxford publications. 


W.S. Dawson. 


Instinct. A Study in Social Psychology. By L. L. Bernarp, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Minnesota. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 


Men have doubtless taken sides in the long controversy between Nature 
and Nurture since in a now forgotten antiquity they first began to grasp the 
idea of inheritance as a physical fact—even before the age of Pericles, when 
the antithesis between ‘physics’ and ‘nomos’ was a commonplace of Greek 
thought. In the Christian era the doctrines of Original Sin, the Atonement 
and Divine Grace, stand as further evidences of the profound meaning of this 
problem of inborn and acquired characteristics for the human mind; in the 
evolution of gradual building up of the civilization of Man it is a problem of 
supreme importance. As such it is being dealt with by philosopher, psycho- 
logist and biologist in a rapidly growing library, to which this volume by 
Professor L. L. Bernard comes as a valuable contribution. 

Professor Bernard takes a strictly scientific view of his subject, free from 
any mystical element, and each of his chapters is worthy of careful study as 
a basis for clear thinking in a controversy which has been remarkable for a great 
deal of vague thinking and unscientific generalization. It would be difficult 
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to say whether the professed Sociologist or the layman has been in this respect 
the worst offender—in a matter so humanly important each one of us is inclined 
to ‘take sides.’ The eugenist is alarmed by an apparent reappearance of 
family traits in succeeding generations almost into denying any power to 
environment at all; the sociologist has given us a list of ‘instincts’ which 
embraces almost every act, thought and sentiment that is possible to man; 
while the behaviourist, on the other hand, denies altogether the existence of 
human instincts, and sees only (as John B. Watson has written in a recent 
article) ° ‘the protoplasmic mass we call the child” which, by conditioning, 

‘man’s hands can shape according to the specifications demanded by our 
present social standards.” Here we seem to be returning to the philosophy 
of pre-revolutionary France, and to the school of Godwin with its belief in 
the perfectibility of man. 

Professor Bernard enters into the controversy with a cool and well thought 
out argument based on patiently educed facts and consequent inferences, 
and though avowedly he attributes to social environment the main force in 
the determination of group and individual development, he does not altogether 
shut his eyes to the valid arguments on the other side. “‘The environmentalist 
cannot safely disregard the instincts. Although they are primitive and simple 
and fixed, changing but slowly,...their very fixity and settledness constitute 
them a quantum which he must include in his calculations.” 

Having conceded so much, he proceeds to a merciless analysis of the so- 
called ‘instincts’ as classified by William James, McDougall, Thorndyke and 
others, on the basis of the Mendelian axiom that ‘“‘the method of inheritance 
is by means of unit characters.” ‘We inherit specific structures, and not 
merely general qualities.” What is true of the inheritance of organs and 
structures must also be true of the inheritance of instincts. The inheritance 
can only be of some neural, physical or biological organization. From this 
strictly scientific point of view there can obviously be no inheritance of an 
activity as a unit character, for seen from the structural side an activity is 
merely an abstract synthesis of concrete movements, and an abstraction is 
purely a matter of language and not a fact of physical structure. ‘‘ A ‘tendency’ 
which is not a purely metaphysical and mystical adumbration must clearly 
be a neural disposition or set of neural processes.” 

On the foundation of sound neurology Professor Bernard examines in 
four very useful chapters ““The Organic Bases of Action,” “The Nature of 
Instinct,” “‘ Neuro-psychic traits” and “Heredity and the Instincts.” 

“It is only through conceiving of instincts in terms of definite structures 
that we can make a definition or description of them which is more than 
- merely a logical arrangement of word symbols which may or may not have any 
accurate relation to structural facts. The futility of speaking of activities or 
attributes as instincts, when these...cannot be reduced to unit structural 
organizations capable of transmission by means of biological heredity, at 
once becomes apparent.” 

The amusing chapter entitled “Some Results of Investigation” (into the 
great variety of ways in which the term ‘Instinct’ is employed, and misused, 
in the social sciences, in general literature, and by the man in the street), 
may be recommended as a useful one to practically everyone who writes at 
all, on any subject. There is none in this assembly whose withers may remain 
unwrung, and there are few who will not benefit by Professor Bernard’s 
findings. He and some of his friends have collected a great number of extra- 
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ordinary instances of the general use of this hard-worked word, which may 
be found on nearly every page in book or newspaper. Half an hour of private 
investigation produced the following ‘plums’ from leading periodicals and 
reviews whose writers are in the front rank of high-class journalism: 

“What we all instinctively recognize as good.” ‘She knew instinctively 
just the sort of pleasing idiom which would convey to the examiners the 
impression....” ‘‘He turns by instinct against things that are established.” 
‘‘His instinctive preference for the definite and the absolute.” ‘Puccini 
himself inherited the instincts of five generations of Italian composers.” 

The list could be multiplied indefinitely, and it is clear from these and 
other examples that the word ‘instinct’ has come to be a beast of burden 
capable of carrying all loads, of such a universal applicability of meaning that 
it has finally ceased definitely to mean anything at all. If modern science has 
still any use for the concept, which Professor Bernard defines as a fact in 
neural structure, a fresh name might usefully be found for it; the overworked 
word ‘instinct’ might then be left to the writers on general topics who by 
kindness have already killed it. It appears now to have come to stand—among 
other things—for any trait, action or feeling the origins of which are unex- 
plained or unconscious—whether inborn or conditioned—or merely for an 
ordinary habit; and few modern writers, however careful, could analyse their 
meaning according to the formula “Instinct is action according to a structural 
action-pattern or it is nothing.” 

Professor Julian Huxley in a recent Essay (‘‘Mind considered from the 
point of view of Biology,” Journal of Philosophical Studies, July 1927) defines 
instinct as “the predetermined impulse to react to certain stimuli in a certain 
general way, but with the details of the reaction not laid down.” Professor 
Lloyd Morgan has already shown us that what is usually called instinct in 
the young of animals has in it a learned element, and this is reinforced by 
Miss Frances Pitt's observation that certain acts usually accepted as purely 
instinctive, or inborn, reactions to stimuli have, as a matter of fact, to be 
learnt by the old slow method of trial and error by the young who have not 
the assistance of a parent’s teaching and example. She has found, for instance, 
that the young thrush reared in a cage does not learn to extract snails from 
their shells by the classical thrush method until he has tried all manner of 
ways of doing it and has hit on the right—-2.e. the most successful—one by 
accident. 

An article by C. W. Valentine (this Journal, June 1927) on “ Reflexes in 
Early Childhood,” throws further interesting light on this question, and essays 
such as these and Professor Bernard’s work provoke the query whether it is 
any longer possible to speak with any scientific connotation of an ‘instinct ’— 
a concept which has become an idol in the market-place. What is called an 
instinct may shortly be analysed as the sum of a series of reflex physiological 
actions plus an interrelated series of events in the environment, but the sum 
of the whole depends as much or more on the environmental stimulus as on 
the physiological reflex, since the reflex system adapts itself to the environ- 
mental pressure, and there are possible as many adaptations as there are 
potential neural correlations. As Professor Bernard reminds us “the process 
by which this greater flexibility of movement is brought about is partly mus- 
cular, partly glandular, and by means of the grosser tissues and organic 
structures generally; but very slightly so. The flexibility arises primarily 
because of the fact of the existence of unconnected synapses in the human 
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cerebral cortex. Of the approximately nine billion cortical nerve cells a very 
large number are not completed at birth but develop and make their connec- 
tions later....It is supposed that at no time in the life of the organism are 
all of the neurons fully developed. Consequently the capacity for making 
new associations is never exhausted in any one.” 

In face of recent scientific work it appears childish to speak of such abstract 
concepts as ‘fear,’ ‘love’ and ‘anger’ as ‘instincts’ in a biological sense—to 
speak of them in any other way in a scientific work is to fall back upon the 
language of mysticism and the mysticism of language. The scientific investi- 
gator should not begin his labours by confusing abstract terms in language 
with the facts of neural structure. 

Professor Bernard’s book is well written and well printed and has a useful 
index; it may confidently be recommended to both the specialist and the 


layman. 
M. E. Burke. 


The ‘Faculty’ of Imagination. By H. L. Haroreaves, M.A., Mus.B. The 
British Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplement x. 


The object of this monograph is to investigate the “‘capacity for creative 
or inventive thinking.” The research is carried out by the aid of the statistical 
methods which Professor Spearman has so vigorously applied to the inter- 
pretation of mental tests in the investigation of intelligence. The monograph 
is well arranged and contains an appendix giving notes on some of the experi- 
ments performed and amplifying a number of footnotes, most of which are 
concerned with the arithmetical processes involved in interpreting the experi- 
ments. 

The tests which the author uses are of various kinds. There are several 
Intelligence tests, two tests on Determinate Language and Picture Completion, 
six Imagination tests and numerous tests for Memory, Speed and Persevera- 
tion. The author has excluded tests which give low reliability coefficients, 
that is to say, those which give very variable results. Imagination 1s divided 
into two factors, Fluency and Originality, and the author’s conclusion, which 
comes to us at the end of the work as rather a surprise, is that Fluency can 
be separated into Intelligence + Speed + Memory + 2, and Originality can 
be separated into Intelligence + Memory + z. What 1s left of Imagination 
therefore to stand by itself as a ‘faculty’ is the common part of the two 
unknown factors x and z. These factors are believed to be due to conative 
elements of the nature of inhibitions, so that no general ‘faculty’ of Imagina- 
tion can be said to exist. 

There are many difficulties in forming a certain opinion as to the scientific 
value of this piece of work. In the first place we are not told in the monograph 
much about how the experiments are carried out, or how they are marked. 
In the second place the methods of drawing conclusions from the experiments 
are all statistical and no attention is given to the assumptions on which the 
statistical formulae are based or to the justification for applying them to the 
problems in hand. In particular we must accept implicitly Professor Spear- 
man’s analysis of the human mind into one general factor, Intelligence or 
‘g, and a multitude of specific factors. This conclusion, attractive as it is, 
can hardly yet be regarded as proved. It would therefore seem to be a risky 
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procedure to subtract this ‘g’ from the various Imagination test results and 
to regard the figures which are left as being significant. Not only does the 
author apply Yule’s formula for eliminating ‘g,’ but his main argument pro- 
ceeds by applying the formula again to eliminate the factors Speed and 
Memory, and he bases his conclusions on the ‘partial correlations’ (between 
the tests) which are obtained in this way. 

Some of the tests for Imagination must have yielded very interesting 
results from other than the numerical point of view. Take for example test 
14 (b), 

Unfinished Stories: A small girl after her first visit to the Zoo had a very 
strange dream.... 

Children were given twenty minutes in which to finish this story. The 
total number of relevant words used, relevant ideas and irrelevant ideas were 
counted, and the test could only be used quantitatively for judging Fluency. 
It would have been more interesting to know something of the different tvpes 
of fantasy produced in the answers and the relation of these to age and intelli- 
gence. 

In judging Imagination quantitatively by means of masses of correlations 
and probable errors of ‘tetrad differences’ a singularly arid view of the human 
mind is obtained. It is much the same as if human anatomy were to be studied 
entirely by weighing and measuring. For this reason it is not easy to believe. 
without further evidence, in the conclusions contained in this monograph 
concerning Imagination. Is it not possible that the author has fallen into the 
trap which Yule referred to in a Critical Notice (British Journal of Psychology, 
General Section, vol. x11, p. 107) which consists in ignoring something merely 
because it cannot be measured? The most suggestive conclusion mentioned 
above is that the unknown, and so far incommensurable, factors x and z have 
to do with inhibition. It would be in agreement with the psychological findings 
in other fields to know that Originality, at any rate, was dependent upon 
inhibitions, but it seems probable that its qualitative nature, which is here 


overlooked, is of very great importance. 
LIoNEL 8. PENROSE. 


The Black Death. A Chronicle of the Plague. Compiled by Jonannes Nou. 
from contemporary sources. Translated by C. H. Cuarke, Ph.D. With 
numerous illustrations. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1926. 
8vo. pp. 284. Bibliography. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The author aptly describes his work as a compilation. It aims neither at 
the treatment of the plague as a factor in political and economic changes nor 
as a problem of medical science, nor as a topic for psychological investigation: 
it is a medley. For example, the aetiological views of scholars and peasants 
over a period of three and a half centuries are grouped together with practically 
no internal arrangement other than that they are aetiological; often the reader 
is in doubt as to which century is being discussed, and no attempt is made to 
estimate how widespread or how peculiar are the views given. Indeed, the 
reviewer must confess that he gained more knowledge of the Black Death, 
viewed as a whole and viewed in relation to political and economic history, 
from the half dozen references in the Encyclopaedia Britannica than he got 
from this book. 
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The Black Death was really a cycle of epidemics, lasting from about 1348 
to 1720. The mortality varied considerably at different times and places, but 
it invariably evoked the greatest apprehension. As an example of the former, 
it 1s reported that in the fourteenth century 25 per cent. of the population was 
wiped out and that in London scarce one in ten survived, while Germany 
suffered least and lost only about one and a quarter million. As an example 
of the latter, apprehension was increased by the terrifying circumstances of 
the illness. The sick had no attendance for the most part, and the ties of 
protection and loyalty that usually bound the closest relations together were 
completely severed, so that parents forsook their children and brothers and 
sisters each other, the sick were left alone in the house to shift for themselves 
as best they could, and await the visit of gravediggers, who were recruited from 
the prisons and galleys and other dregs of the population, attracted to their 
profession by the prospect of plunder, rape and even necrophily. 

It is always difficult, in sorting out the aetiological theories in a compilation 
of this kind, to be sure of obtaining representative samples. In our experience 
with neurotics we insist that analysis should furnish us not only with a con- 
nection between, say, an animal phobia and anxiety hysteria, but also that 
we should be able to see why the patient suffered with anxiety hysteria at all, 
why the particular animal was chosen, why the illness came on at such and 
such a time and no other, what biological purpose the phobia served, what 
possible substitutions there are for it, and finally, why it should be given up 
for a transference neurosis and why this in turn should be given up for a new 
adaptation to reality. The same obligation rests on the student of social 
phenomena, and he should—and some day must—furnish an answer to the 
corresponding question, and, not resting content with an aetiological catalogue, 
furnish an answer to the question why in the fourteenth century the disease 
was thought to be due to stench and mists from the Orient, to the visitation 
of ‘the Plague Virgin,’ to bats, badgers and other creatures which live in 
holes, to the passage of a phantom man on a black horse, and so forth, and 
why, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the stress seemed to have 
shifted from a mythical or diabolical origin to a more human explanation, 
namely, that the Roman Catholics were infected by Protestants, and Pro- 
testants by Roman Catholics, and both by the Jews!. These simple aetio- 
logical contrasts must not be taken as too typical, for we find the view expressed 
in France that the epidemic of plague was explained by the three sons of 
King Philip having married within “the prohibited degrees of relationship,” 
on which account God punished the whole country. And, to illustrate further 
the personal element, we find, two centuries later,.that Spanish bishops 
attributed the disease to God’s wrath at the frequenting of the Opera and in 
England of the theatre, and that the pointed shoes then in fashion were 
particularly displeasing to the Almighty. Again, in Germany, where the 


1 As an example of a transitional phenomenon we can take ‘greasing.’ In this nefarious 
practice a person, with the help of black magic, obtains the formula for an ointment or 
powder which has the property of spreading the plague. This substance he spreads on 
doorknobs, bolts and similar objects, so that his neighbours may be infected. The practice 
became so severe that in Venice in 1576, if information was given that led to conviction, 
a reward was made of five hundred crowns ‘and permission to kill two bandits.’ (Surely 
psycho-analysis has been too preoccupied with the anal-sadistic aspect of punishment, and 
should spread its net to include the anal-sadistic aspect of reward !] 
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plague, by the way, was the mildest, God showed His displeasure in this way 
at the doctrines of Martin Luther, and in Poland because a sorceress had been 
buried in a church at Lemberg. 

In the matter of treatment there appears from this book to be less contrast 
between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries than one would expect, 
in view of the considerable difference of opinion on aetiology, but this may be 
accounted for by the fact that medicine was bound by tradition on the one 
hand and on the other that in emotivnal emergencies people will resort to 
primitive behaviour in averting evil (cf. the “undoing’—magic in obsessional 
neurosis and negative magic generally). . 

It is a great pity that the author does not date more of his material and 
give more detailed bibliographical references. It would then be of direct use 
to learning instead of rousing and then tantalizing curiosity. 

J. R. 


The Cassel Hospital for Functional Nervous Disorders. Fifth Annual Report. 
Sl. xi. 1926. 


The letterpress of most hospital reports is of small scientific value, the 
statistical tables alone being of some importance if the standards of the hospital 
are already known to the reader. The Cassel Hospital Reports are in a class 
apart; the letterpress itself gives great attention to a careful presentation of 
case histories so that a student can judge for himself what value to give the 
statistics. In addition to this, each year there is ‘follow-up’ work on previously 
reported cases and the after results of treatment. Each year adds to the value 
of the series; it is therefore a matter for regret that the Committee decided 
to abbreviate the report for 1926 (p. 3) and it is to be hoped that the decision 
will be rescinded. 

Even in this report there is no clear criterion of improvement; 69 out of 93 
“report themselves as much better. ..23 as better.” The Director puts this 
question to himself in connection with the value of the work done at his 
Hospital: “Is a particular patient willing to take up the responsibilities 
which cure implies or is he unable to face them?” But he does not give either 
details or outline of the responsibilities here referred to. He goes on to say: 
“If the answer is that he is willing then his recovery will be comparatively 
easy; if not, then it will be difficult.” The former class relates to “‘ puzzled 
persons who have lost their way and almost any reasonable plan will aid 
them.” The latter class presents a more complicated problem. The matter 
of satisfactory criteria arises also in connection with the few cases who get 
better on leaving Hospital but who do not materially improve while there. 
Why, if the foregoing hypothesis be true, should there be any patients who 
derive no benefit from the Hospital? The Director finds the solution to the 
riddle in the nature and strength of the transference and counter-transference, 
viz. ‘‘that very often the patients in whose cases this happened [non-improve- 
ment] were those with whom one had not got on well, patients between whom 
and the doctor there had been dislike perhaps on both sides.” In the years 
1922-5 there were eight such, and with five the friction with the doctor was 
of a somewhat prolonged nature. One was cured immediately [reviewer's 
italics} by psychotherapy elsewhere, another was cured of an illness which 
had lasted 25 years by a few enemata of plain water, a third by faradism. We 
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return to the matter of the criteria of cure. The Director is surely too inclined 
to leniency if not laxness in his standards if he really thinks that any psycho- 
therapy or enemata can immediately effect a change in the character of these 
dificult cases. They were not indeed cured but had changed the superficial 
character of their symptoms. Let us carry this a stage further and assert 
that an apparent capacity for work may be an indication of a change in the 
direction of a hostile and narcissistie rather than an affectionate and adaptable 
attitude to the environment. Adepts in the Yogi, Coué and Christian Science 
cults return to work and face the responsibilities of life as far as external 
observation allows us to see, but without relinquishing the hostile or narcis- 
sistic traits; the same is true of psychotics. Shall we then set up a standard 
of external relations, and if so, what? Or an internal one, and if so, how 
profound? The external ones first: we have to judge not by where the patient 
is but where he might be. This involves a deep knowledge of his infantile 
life, his mode of overcoming or compromising with early situations—always 
a difficult but not always an impossible task. In addition, we have also to 
know a great deal of the external features of his home and place of occupation, 
t.e. the real as apart from the imagined tyranny of his father, the ‘red-tape- 
ness’ of his office and so forth. Such an exercise inevitably involves an examina- 
tion of the internal forces as well, so it is a matter of deciding on how deep 
to make the level of inquiry into the hidden factors which hinder the patient 
in his capacity to deal with the outer world. In this Report the criterion 
appears to be the willingness to shoulder the responsibilities which cure implies. 
We should judge, it may be urged, by what the patient attempts to do, 2.e. 
to leave the Hospital, return to home and office and ‘start again.’ But in 
impulse life there is no ‘starting again.’ It is not like starting an engine, the 
action satisfies or does not satisfy some need, we cannot assume intermittency 
in instinctual urges. It resolves itself to an examination of the particular needs, 
which may be divided into those with an object in the external world and those 
whose object is the self, into doing something for or to someone or doing 
something for the improvement of self-feeling only. This is not a matter of 
theoretical interest only because the liability to psychical traumatic injury 
is far greater in the second case than the first. So far regarding the object, 
but the aim of the impulse or need requires further investigation: the important 
question is whether the action is taken to further a loving attitude or a hostile 
one to the object. Again the prognosis is different and again worse in the 
second case. It is a matter for regret that one of the very few Hospital Reports 
which a psychopathologist can read without weariness does not give more 
detail on these questions that lie at the basis of psychological criteria of cure. 

Everyone should apply for copies year by year. They will form the basis 
of continuous case-recording from the time of admission till death, that is 
probably unique in hospital reports, and should provide data for a new 
Investigation of prognosis in the psychoneuroses and psychoses. 


J. R. 
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